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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


ORLEANS, BEAUGENCY, NOTRE-DAME-DE-CLERY, 
VENDOME, VENDOME. 


Les Heures: Old French Poem, 


Jury and August have been months of great military per- 
formances on land, on sea and in the air. There have been 

? such times earlier in our history, times when 
Onto Victory the Portsmouth coach travelled to London 
wreathed in laurels through the wondering villages. Now our 
news is more direct. We all get it at once in the level voices 
of Mr. Hibberd and Mr. Liddell, who bring the laurels into our 
houses. They have had good news for us all the last 60 days. 
Indeed during no two months in our history have our victories 
ever been greater. The battle of Normandy raged for weeks ; 
it is over, and the great German Seventh Army is in retreat, 
in captivity or dead. Von Kluge had placed his best troops 
to stop the British and Canadian Armies’ advance south of 
Caen, the fighting there was bitter and the destruction of the 
lovely Norman villages great. But while the prodigious battle 
pinned down German infantry and armour, the Americans 
darted across Brittany and down to the Loire, and turning 
rapidly to the east travelled towards Paris. No military 
operation was ever more dashing or more successful. They 
have liberated Brittany and Nantes, and are in Chartres, 
Orleans and Dreux. They are in sight of Paris at the time of 
writing. The French Army, under General Leclere, is with 
these advancing Forces. It is also present in the South of 
France, where the latest Allied Expeditionary Force landed 
between Toulon and Nice on August 15. Here the Maquis 
rose to meet the welcome invaders, who were greeted with the 
joy, tears and laughter of a liberated people. The casualties of 
this last landing are said to have been slight and due mainly 
tomines and booby traps. In the meantime, General Alexan- 
der has relieved Florence, where the starving population is 
being fed. On the Eastern European Front the Russians keep 
up their relentless pressure. They have neared the frontier 
of East Prussia in a series of pitched battles, for here the 
Germans—as in Normandy—are fighting hard. The battle on 
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the Eastern borders of Germany now rages from the Car- 
pathians through Poland to the Baltic. 


THE spectacle Germany presents to the world is one of horror, 
While German armies are fighting hard and suffering great 
casualties on three fronts, Germans at home 
are murdering each other for the possession 
of power. Hitler and his gangsters have indeed created a new 
era inside their own country. Starting in 1933 with the 
destruction of the Constitution, with the abolition of Justice, 
with the supersession of the civil service by Nazi party men, 
they have now, after eleven years of power and five of war, 
set about the destruction of the German Army, the one 
remaining powerful and coherent body in the third Reich. 
The position of German officers is now precarious ; they can 
be swept out of their commands. Hitler orders the hanging 
of famous soldiers as though they were common criminals ; one 
Field Marshal has been hanged. Another Field Marshal, 
von Rundstedt, presides over the tribunal which delivers 
his brothers-in-arms to Hitler’s hangmen. There has never 
been anything like this in history. But we should be in error 
if we thought that the acts of savagery which shock the 
whole civilised world, shock the Germans. Far from it. 
Hitler is worshipped with an intensity that increases with his 
brutality. A small party of Generals may have wanted to 
get rid of him and save the German Army from his domination, 
but the crowd admires a man who can inflict such punishments, 
such tortures. There has been a reaction in Germany to 
recent events, but it is a reaction against those who would 
change the régime. Even the Churches hastened to assure 
the Fiihrer of their allegiance. On July 21, the day after the 
bomb incident, the following notice was issued— 


Inside Germany 


“* The Ecclesiastical Council of the German Evangelical Church 
and the Union of Free Churches have ordered that the customary 
prayers for the Fihrer shall be supplemented next Sunday by a 
prayer of thanksgiving for his escape. The Catholic Bishops havé 
issued a similar instruction to their individual dioceses.” 


and the churches were crowded the following Sunday. In 
spite of the eye-wash issued in this country by our pro- 
Germans about that ‘‘ other Germany,’ no evidence is forth- 
coming of its existence. In Denmark there has been a healthy 
and successful strike. There is none in Germany and when 
the Hitler men, Guderian, Ley and Siindermann tell us that 
the German people are loyal to Hitler, we may, for once believe 
what they say. This does not mean that the Germans would 
not turn round to-morrow should another and more powerful 


Car- 
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tyrant take their country over. It is the holder of power that 
they worship. 


DocToR GOEBBELS has been given the task of further mobili- 
sation in Germany. On July 31 he assembled a Council of 

Ministers and explained his plans to them. 
i ti He had already issued decrees extending the 
—— age limit for service alike in the army and the 
factories. Both women and men are affected. His first 
drive would appear to be to clear out and reduce some of the 
immense numbers of bureaucrats and officials. These, in a 
country where everybody spies on everybody else, are as 
numerous as the sands of the sea. But if he is to raise any 
noticeable numbers of men for the army, he will have not only 
to comb out the officials but the National Socialist party men. 
These have been saved from war service by the needs of 
Hitler's party. After Dr. Goebbels has thinned these regi- 
ments of Heil Hitler men he must come down to a further 
attack on small commerce and industry, and particularly on 
the few remaining small groups of independent workmen. 
He had a good go at all of these non-combatants last year 
when there was, it should be remembered, a previous “ total 
mobilisation ’’ which pressed very hardly upon all such people. 
He then ruined thousands of small shop-keepers and indus- 
trialists. He will ruin yet more this year. All this activity 
explains the atmosphere of profound gloom and pessimism 
dwelt upon by the German broadcasters. They have to 
explain to the Germans why these numerous and oppressive 
measures are necessary. They have to create the atmosphere 
in which every sacrifice will be unhesitatingly made. But 
alongside the gloom of the press and the radio another note 
is sounded, one of future confidence. The new head of the 
German Military Staff, General Guderian, assures Germany 
that the military situation can and will be re-established and 
that the Russians are launched on a most perilous adventure. 


Does he believe this ? Is he counting upon political rescue ? 


It is interesting to note that the men under Hitler now in 
charge of the civil and military fortunes of the Reich, Himmler, 
Goebbels and Guderian, are all of them men who have 
advocated an understanding with Russia. 

But what is clear to the onlooker is that neither Goebbels’ 
mobilisation, which cannot produce strength for the army 
under two or three months, nor the aspirations towards a 
Russian peace can affect the present battles. 


Wuat do the Germans count upon to save themselves from the 
consequences of total defeat, and when we say, ‘‘ the Germans,”’ 
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we mean the men in control of Germany, who 
The Last Card },,¥e only one aim, to preserve the isi. 
Government and their own positions in it. They believe that 
they may still succeed in dividing the Allies, even in the hour 
of victory ; this would appear to be the plan. Ifthe Russians 
get to Berlin before the British and the Americans get to the 
Rhine a series of appalling atrocity stories will be told about 
Russian conduct inside Germany. The Germans will commit 
the atrocities and will film them. This last is, in fact, probably 
already done. Then an anti-Russian press campaign will be 
started in the U.S.A. and England, where there are plenty of 
Germans itching to be useful to Germany. To these will be 
added our own cranks and pacifists. That is the best hope of 
Hitler and Co., it explains why they are keeping many of their 
best troops in Normandy. 

But should, as seems likely, the British and Americans get to 
the frontier before the Russians have conquered large districts of 
Germany there is another plan. It is to offer Marshal Stalin to 
make a Communist revolution in Germany and to offer him not 
only Poland but large slices of the Reich, provided he will join 
with Germany in a war on the Western Powers. In either case 
the Hitlerites believe that they have a trump card, one that 
will enable them to go on fighting until, like Mr. Micawber, 
‘“‘ something turns up ”’ that they can use. We should never 
forget that the men who seized power in the Reich and who 
very nearly conquered Europe are clever and ingenious men, 
ruthless to the limit and only concerned with preserving their 
own situation. They would no more hesitate to sacrifice 
Germany than they would hesitate to commit any crime 
against. humanity. We have no doubt that Marshal Stalin 
understands them perfectly as he also understands Germany, 
the country that supports and admires them. What he may 
not know is the amount of sentimental folly which exists in 
this country and in the U.S.A. 


A CERTAIN number of well-meaning people have been capti- 


vated by the idea—it comes from German and pro-German . 


sources—that our enemies will be more likely 
aot: ame to surrender if they are told that our demand 

for unconditional surrender has been replaced 
by ‘good terms.’’ How little such people understand the 
German people! Nothing short of terms which would enable 
them to start their war machine again would please them. 
Mr. James Walker, Membey for Motherwell, understands our 
enemies, and he recently gave good reason for his views in 4 
letter to The Times. Here is what Mr. Walker said :— 


** Some time ago the former chief editor of a German leftish 
newspaper was invited to listen to our German broadcasts sent out 
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by the B.B.C., and to give his opinion. After four weeks he stated 
to the questioning authority: ‘You have no idea of what we 
during the last war called ‘‘ German mentality.” ’ I was reminded 
of this when I read Sir Thomas Moore’s letter. You may follow 
his advice and it will have just as much effect as if you tell the Ger- 
mans ‘unconditional surrender’ means, as Lord Vansittart ex- 
pressed it, ‘ empty arsenals and full larders.’ 

“It is full arsenals that they want, and if you do not give it to them, 
they will consider themselves dishonoured. In no other civilised country 
has it been possible for a mass movement like the Nazi to grow enormously 
after declaring ‘ guns instead of butter’ as its slogan. President Wilson 
was ridiculed and laughed at by the whole of Germany—as long as 
the Germans thought they could be victorious. After defeat, they 
claimed the benefits of President Wilson’s 14 points, which they had 
ridiculed before they were defeated. They will do exactly the same 
again when this war is over if we make any promises to them for the 
purpose of inducing them to sue for peace. ‘ Unconditional sur- 
render’ is the only thing the German Nazis understand, and the 
Allies will do well to hold on to that condition for the cessation of 
hostilities.” [Our italics.] 


This is good advice and we hope that it will be followed. Our 
chief dependence in this matter, however, is on Marshal 
Stalin, for in this country there still are a number of people 
who have, through five blistering years of war, maintained 
their armour-proof ignorance of Germany. 


PARLIAMENT rose on August 2 for a recess of seven weeks, 
and before members dispersed they listened to a review of the 

.», military and world situation by the Prime 
Mr. Churchill’s \inister. Mr. Churchill, for the first time since 
“i he took over in May, 1940, allowed himself to 
show optimism even about the immediate future. He had a 
glowing picture of arduous work and victory to talk about and 
his story took him and his audience round the world. Every- 
where the Allies are in a position of superiority. He paid 
tribute to our American Allies, to the Russians “‘ who have 
done the main work in tearing the guts out of the German 
army’ and to ‘‘ Marshal Stalin, the great champion.”” He 
passed in review the fighting done by our men on the three 
main battle fronts, in Burma, in Italy, in Normandy. In 
Burma he told how Admiral Mountbatten’s men “‘ had fought 
a successful and vigorous campaign in these unprofitable 
swamps in which their duty lies.’’ He said that our China 
fleet “ would be greatly strengthened at the end of the year.” 
He then turned to Normandy and spoke of the long prepara- 
tions for the notable adventure of the beaches, and for the 
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landing of large armies with all their stores and equipment, 
This expedition of ours gives, said Mr. Churchill, ‘‘ a new light 
upon the possibility of an invasion across the Channel.” It 
does indeed. ‘‘ In less than a month,” said the Prime Minister, 
‘harbours had been created compared to which Dover seems 
small.’’ The operations were supported by the British Navy, 
reinforced by the American Navy, the whole commanded by 


Admiral Ramsay. ‘“‘In spite of gales, in spite of mines, in 
spite of more than 100 German submarines waiting, baffled, 
in the Biscay ports . . . ceaseless traffic has been maintained 


over the 100 miles stretch of Channel.’’ He also spoke of the 
Army of Italy, and it was noted that General Alexander’s 
name was greeted with a very loud cheer and that his troops 
came in for long applause. Mr. Churchill’s speech was a classic 
of compressed statements, he had left nothing for the Press to 
do but to print what he said. 


THE Prime Minister dealt with Foreign affairs as well as with 
military matters. The two subjects are, in fact, one and 
cannot be separated so interlocked are their 


Foreign Affairs “aril 


“‘ The three principal Allies have to deal from day to day with 
all kinds of burning issues arising in eight or ten vanquished, 
occupied or neutral States, two or three of which have quite healthy 
civil wars either in prospect or in progress.” 


Of Polish unity Mr. Churchill was fairly hopeful. The Russian 
armies are liberating Poland. They ask that Poland should 
be friendly. We hope that the two groups of Poles will be 
willing to come together. In Greece there is hope of union. 
Rumania and Bulgaria have to make their terms with Russia, 
who they “‘ outrageously assaulted.”” The Turks have now 
broken with the Germans. But of all foreign nations the 
one we care most for and on whom we most depend is France, 
our neighbour and friend. We all rejoice in the newly created 
and better relations between the U.S.A. and the French 
National Committee. It should be said that a great part of 
this improvement is due to Mr. Eden’s constant efforts. And 
here the Prime Minister gave us one of the famous vignettes 
in which he pictures a scene for us. 


“In the last four years I have had many differences with General 
de Gaulle, but I have never forgotten, and can never forget, that he 
stood forth as the first eminent Frenchman to face the common 
foe in what seemed to be the hour of ruin of his country and possibly 
the ruin of ours—and it is only fair and becoming that he should 
stand first and foremost in the days when France shall be raised, 
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and raise herself, to her rightful place among all the Great Powers of 
Europe.” 
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That is well said. General de Gaulle has earned for himself a 
niche in the history of France, which will always have a 
lamp burning before it as before a shrine. But it was in his 
next passage that Mr. Churchill touched the high-water 
mark in his speech. 


“ All my life I have been grateful for the contribution France 
has made to the culture, glory, and, above all, the sense of personal 
liberty and the rights of man which have radiated from the soul of 
France. 

“But these are not matters of sentiment or personal feeling. 
It is one of the main interests of Great Britain that a friendly France 
should regain and hold her place among the major Powers of 
Europe and the world. Show me a moment when I swerved from 
this conception and you will show me a moment when I have been 
wrong.” 


There have been such times in Mr. Churchill’s stormy and 
adventurous career, but no one, now, will wish to remember 
them. 


For the past fortnight in August the Poles fought inside 
Warsaw, trying to win their own battle before the Russians 
could reach them. It was soon evident that 
they had risen too soon and that their ammuni- 
tion was failing. The order was given, not from London, 
where General Sosnkowski is the Polish Commander-in-Chief, 
but by the Polish leader of the local forces, General Bor, who 
was told by the Polish Government to use his own discretion. 
He timed it for August 1 and achieved a great success which 
lasted forty-eight hours. After that the Germans attacked 
in strength and systematically bombed out the Polish Forces, 
exacting a terrible vengeance for their early defeat. Not 
only the Polish soldiers are being massacred but the Polish 
population which has undergone a new martyrdom quite as 
bad as that of 1939. The Germans now know that they will 
have to leave Warsaw and that their era of domination there 
isover. It has always been the policy of the German Army 
to inspire fear by savagery. This time they have fully lived 
up to their traditions. 


Tragic Warsaw 


WHEN the Russian Forces advanced into Poland, rapidly over- 
running a large part of Polish territory, they found among the 
Polish underground movement their most 
active allies. This underground movement was 


= 
organised and run from London by General 
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Sikorski’s Government, and the impetus he gave it enabled 
his successor, M. Mikolajczyk to continue the work. These 
London-based Poles have always believed that their salvation 
would come from the West, but in Russia there has been 
growing up a rival Polish movement which has placed its 
hopes upon Russia. It was to deal with these other Poles, quite 
as much as to talk to Marshal Stalin that the Polish Premier, 
M. Mikolajczyk, recently went to Moscow. On July 25, 
when the Russians crossed the Curzon Line into the Poland 
established by the Treaty of Versailles, the Poland of 1921, 
that is to say the Poland they recognise, the Russian Foreign 
Office issued a statement from which the following is taken: 
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“The Soviet Government states that it regards the military 
operations of the Red Army on the territory of Poland as operations 
on the territory of a sovereign, friendly, allied State. . . . 

The Soviet Government states that it does not pursue the aim 
of acquisition of any part of Polish territory, or of a change in the 
social system of Poland, and that the military operations of the Red 
Army on the territory of Poland are dictated solely by military 
necessity and by the endeavour to render the friendly Polish people 
assistance in its liberation from German occupation.” 


But in the statement is also the notification that the Govern- 
ment of Russia proposes to conclude an agreement with the 
‘** Polish Committee of National Liberation,’’ that is with the 
Poles in Russia, not with the Polish Government which has 
been recognised by England and the U.S.A. It is this state- 
ment which sent the Polish Premier, M. Mikolajczyk and the 
Polish Foreign Minister, Mr. Romer, to Moscow, and it is to 
be hoped that the two dissentient groups of Poles will get 
together. Their manifestos, recently published, have many 
more points of resemblance than of dividence. 


In Russia, which is a one-party totalitarian country, the Press 
is all official and may always be taken as expressing Govern- 
- ment views. It is significant therefore that 
a Pravda, the Moscow paper, should have printed 
an article commenting on the entry into Poland 

and quoting Marshal Stalin’s speech of November 6, 1941 :— 


““ We have not, and cannot have, such war aims as the seizure 
of foreign territory and the subjugation of foreign peoples— 
whether it be the peoples and territories of Europe, or the peoples 
and territories of Asia, including Iran. Our first aim is to liberate 
our territories and our peoples from the German-fascist yoke,” said 
Comrade Stalin. ‘ We have not, and cannot have, any such wat 
aims as that of imposing our will and our régime upon the Slavonic 
or other enslaved nations of Europe, who are expecting our help. 
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Our aim is to help these nations in their struggle for liberation 
against Hitler’s tyranny and then to leave it to them quite freely 
to organise their life on their own lands. No interference in the 
internal affairs of other nations ! ” 


‘ 


Pravda goes on to say that Russia “is vitally interested in 
the existence of a strong independent Poland. The Slav 
people of Eastern Europe have lived for centuries under the 
threat of German invasion.’’ Pravda speaks of the “ joint 
struggle against the German violators ’’ and how far it reaches 
back into history. It dates in fact from Griinwald, where 
“Poles, Lithuanians, Russians, Ukranians and Czechs fought 
shoulder to shoulder against Teutonic conquerors.”’ Divisions 
in Eastern Europe have always been successfully main- 
tained by German diplomacy, but it is to be hoped that 
the urgency of the times will now unite the Poles themselves 
into a solid national block. M. Mikolajczyk, the Polish Prime 
Minister, is back in London, his visit to Moscow has not been 
unfruitful. For one thing he has been able, with the consent 
of his London colleagues to appoint a successor to himself 
in the person of M. Arciszewski, thus eliminating General 
Sosnkowski, the Commander-in-Chief, from his position of 
heir apparent. General Sosnkowski is strongly anti-Russian 
in his sympathies and his succession to General Sikorski has 
caused much friction between the Russian and Polish Govern- 
ments. It is not unreasonable of the Russians to desire a 
friendly Poland, not unreasonable that they should support 
those Poles who express a desire to get on with them. The 
most hopeful aspect of M. Mikolajczyk’s visit to Russia lay 
in the talks he had with the Poles who had attempted to form 
a rival Polish Government. These talks are stated to have 
been most friendly. The only people who regret this drawing 
together of Poles are the people who edit the 20 Polish news- 
papers printed in England. They remain implacably deter- 
mined to foster dissension among their fellow-countrymen. 
It is not a new Polish trait. After the great victory over the 
Prussians at Griinwald (Tannenberg) in 1410, the Poles threw 
away much of the opportunity gained owing to internal 
dissensions. 


THE magnificent work of the Men of the Maquis, of the 
resisting Frenchmen, is beginning to be better known, and 
The Maqui The Times, on August 11 and 12, gave a good 

aquis description of their work and of their trials. 
They began—a few of them—directly after the Armistice, 
but it was not until 1943 that the English and American 
authorities took them sufficiently seriously. to supply them 
with arms. Before that they had the arms they had hidden 


1* 
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at the time of the Armistice and those they wrested from the 
Germans. With these weapons they did a prodigious amount 
of damage. They ran fearful risks, they suffered terribly 
when they were caught, being tortured as well as killed and 
knowing that their families would suffer, too. But there 
was no slackening in the patriotism which drove Frenchmen 
to fight for their country and during 1943—and since—they 
have done great work, blowing up dams, destroying trains, 
and since “D” day hindering enemy movements. There 
was at that time a German armoured division bearing the 
proud name “ Das Reich.” It was stationed in Central 
France. The Maquis were asked to “ delay them forty-eight 
hours.’’ They delayed them nearly three weeks. It was a 
triumph. But, says the writer of The Times’ article, we must 
not underrate the prodigious difficulties or “‘ the precariousness 
of the mechanism” of the resistance movement. For the 
men who are in Resistance lead a very difficult dangerous life, 
one which means— 


“Changing one’s name, one’s house, one’s whole personality 
every few days ; living in distrust of one’s neighbours . . . being 
prepared to make a dash for it; waiting in vain at a street corner 
for a messenger who is vainly trying to arrive . . . and not daring 
to wait more than five minutes; getting news that four or five 
important leaders have been caught and wondering anxiously how 
much torture has wrung from them; learning that three months’ 
preparations may be useless because Dupont cannot get any petrol 
ot Durand cannot cross the frontier . . . and knowing all the 
time that, unless one can commit suicide in time, capture means 
certain torture and almost certain disclosure (because torture has 
been refined to such a point that any man’s endurance can eventually 
be broken down) of the identity of men on whom the safety of 
the organisation depends.” 


And when a man is caught, and even when he is not, his family 
may be tortured. Such is the life of the Men of the Maquis 
and such is their quality. They are the living evidence of 
the survival of French genius and courage and of the French 
will to live. 


THE German Command in the West, in disregard of the rules 
of war which Germany by her own act bound herself to observe, 

has labelled members of French Resistance 
Oradour-sur- Groups as francs-tireurs. As was intended, this 

declaration encouraged—as though encourage- 
ment were necessary—atrocities by the German rank and file. 
Even worse has occurred where the Germans could set hands 
on really helpless people. An outstanding example is the 
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destruction of the village of Oradour-sur-Glane, about 16 
miles from. Limoges. Here, out of a total of between 750 and 
800—including villagers, refugees whom the Germans drove 
out of Lorraine and who lived at Oradour-sur-Glane since 
1940, and relatives or friends from Limoges who were visiting 
the village—only a handful escaped. Those who did not 
perish include a few individuals who happened to be away, 
a few who saved themselves by jumping into wells, and 
perhaps seven or eight others. The dead number over 700. 
Here is the story of this dreadful massacre as reported by 
the French authorities : On Saturday, June Io, at 1.30 p.m., 
several lorries filled with troops of the S.S. division Der 
Fuehrer entered Oradour-sur-Glane. An officer entered the 
mairie and ordered the mayor to assemble the whole popula- 
tion on the fair-ground. The villagers crowded to the assembly 
point, German soldiers searching the houses and compelling 
the aged and the infirm to join them. When the villagers were 
all collected the Germans sorted out the men, conducted 
them to a near-by barn, and shot them in groups of about 20. 
The women and children were then taken to the church, 
where some boys and girls were preparing for their first Com- 
munion to take place the next day. The Germans then 
searched the village again. Among the few found were a 
young mother and her new-born baby. They also were sent 
to the church. The Germans brutally maltreated the women 
and children assembled in the church, profaned the high altar, 
and desecrated the Eucharist. In the middle of the church 
they placed a large case. Then they went out and locked the 
doors behind them. Meanwhile other Germans went through 
the village, drenching the houses and barns with some incen- 
diary substance and chasing and shooting people whom they 
had hitherto missed. At this moment the tram from Limoges 
arrived. The fate of those it contained is not precisely known. 
According to one account, they were all sent to the church ; 
according to another, only those who were inhabitants of 
Oradour-sur-Glane were sent and the rest were told to go 
back where they had come from. Soon after this the Germans 
began to fire the village. The case put in the church blew up 
and the whole building started to burn. Before the flames got 
too high, some German soldiers entered the church and flung 
chairs and benches on those inside, many of whom were 
wounded or had fainted. Soon the entire village was alight. 
The roar of fire and the noise of collapsing houses mingled 
with shrieks and cries of the people in the church as the flames 
reached them. While the church was burning one woman 
Managed to climb up to a window and break out. A 
shot in the shoulder caused her to faint and fall outside, 
where she was left for dead. This saved her life. During the 
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afternoon the roof of the church collapsed and the shrieks at 
last stopped. 


LAST year a promise was made to the Board of Ministers in 
Ceylon that full responsible Government under the Crown in 
Cities all matters of civil internal administration 

would be granted after the war. It is pro- 
posed that the Imperial Government will retain control of all 
matters relating to the defence of the island, the cost being 
shared between the two Governments in agreed proportions, 
Similarly, the present classes of reserved Bills in the Royal 
Instructions will be largely reduced under the new Constitu- 
tion. Apart from measures affecting defence and external 
relations, it is intended that these shall be restricted to classes 
of Bills which. 

(1) relate to the Royal Prerogative, the rights of property 
of H.M. subjects not residing in the island, and the trade and 
shipping of any part of the Commonwealth ; 

(2) have evoked serious opposition by any racial or 
religious community, and which in the Governor’s opinion 
are likely to involve oppression and unfairness to any com- 
munity ; 

(3) relate to currency. 

A further development has now taken place. On July 5 
Colonel Oliver Stanley announced that the Board of Ministers 
have submitted a draft scheme, and accordingly a Com- 
mission will visit Ceylon before the end of the year in order to 
examine it. While, therefore, the pace of events has been 
quickened, the Secretary of State for the Colonies made it 
plain that the appointment of the Commission does not entail 
any modification of the original declaration. The importance 
of Colonel Stanley’s statement lies in the assurance that “ the 
appointment of the Commission should provide full oppor- 
tunity for consultation to take place with the various interests, 
including the minority communities.” 

Here lies the root of the matter. The establishment of self- 
government in a plural community creates new and funda- 
mental problems. Unless the interests of the minorities 
are properly safeguarded the creation of “ self-government ” 
will become a mere cloak for the worst type of discrimination, 
oppression and tyranny. The policy of the gradual extension 
of self-government, to which we are committed, must not be 
allowed to degenerate into a policy of allowing dog to eat cat 
in those Dependencies where peoples of different race, religion 
and custom live side by side. We are under a moral obliga- 
tion to safeguard the minorities in all such Dependencies, and 
the presence of Colonel Stanley at the Colonial Office is in this 
connection reassuring. The probiem of how to do this is 4 
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difficult and a complicated one, but it is not insoluble. The 
federation of communities may well provide the answer in 
Ceylon as in East Africa, and elsewhere. Meanwhile the Board 
of Ministers in Ceylon threaten to boycott the Commission, but 
second thoughts may dictate a wiser course. 


GREAT successes have been won against Japan in the past 
couple of months. Saipan, the administrative centre of the 
Mariana Islands, and Guam, the former 
The War American possession in the group, have been 
Against Japan ; 3 f 
captured by American troops—Saipan in July 
and Guam in August. These islands, only some 1,500 miles 
from the Japanese mainland and from the Philippines, 
formed part of the Japanese inner defence system and provide 
the Allies with excellent bases for future operations. The fall 
of Saipan provoked by far the most serious political crisis 
inside Japan for years and led to the resignation of General 
Tojo, the man who led Japan into war, and to his replacement 
by General Koiso, known as the “ Tiger of Korea,’ another 
militarist of the same breed, with Admiral Yonai, a former 
Prime Minister, as more or less equally responsible in the new 
Cabinet. General Koiso has warned his people of the growing 
seriousness of their position. Among the external events 
which have driven this warning home have been three raids 
by the great new American Super-Fortress bombers on 
Japan Proper—their targets lay on the southern island of 
Kyushu—and on other Japanese targets at Mukden in 
Manchuria, in occupied China, and in the Dutch East Indies, 
where the great oil refineries at Palembang in Sumatra—the 
principal Japanese source of aviation spirit—were attacked 
for the first time by Allied planes. The Philippines have also 
been bombed by the Allies for the first time. Yet other 
serious reverses have been sustained in Burma, where the 
Japanese have lost the three northern bases of Kamaing, 
Mogaung, and Myitkyina—a gain to the Allies which enables 
them to open the first 300 miles of the Ledo road, a new over- 
land supply route to China—and where British and Indian 
troops of the Fourteenth Army have driven the Japanese 
out of Manipur and back into the fever-infested jungles of 
the Kabaw valley. So far this year the Japanese have lost in 
Burma one-fourth of their effectives, while the number of 
Japanese killed alone is over 40,000. Japan can set victories 
at Changsha and Hengyang in China partly against these 
very serious defeats ; but the threatened future developments 
of the Pacific war discussed at President Roosevelt’s con- 
ference in Hawaii at the end of July with the American 
military and naval chiefs concerned must cause the Japanese 
far greater anxiety than these gains in China can wipe out. 
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It must still be some time before major British forces play 
their full part against Japan. Meanwhile, all those conscious 
of our debt to our fighting men must agree with Mr. Churchill's 
statement in the House of Commons on August 2, that 
“ The thanks of the country should go out to the British Fourteenth 
Army which has done some of the hardest service in the whole of 
this war and must not be forgotten because of the violence and 
vividness of larger and nearer events at home.” 


THE conquest of Saipan, the administrative centre of the 
Mariana Islands, is one of the most important recent develop- 
ments of the war against Japan. After the 
Japanese fleet had been driven off and heavy 
air losses inflicted on the enemy in preliminary fighting, the 
island fell to American troops on July 8, when organised 
resistance ceased after a twenty-five day battle of great 
ferocity. Saipan was strongly defended. The Japanese had 
on the island a garrison more than 20,000 strong, well provided 
with artillery, mortars and machine-guns, and supported by 
the best part of a hundred tanks. The area of Saipan is only 
some seventy square miles, and the terrain—which included 


Saipan Victory 
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sugar-cane plantations, patches of dense forest, the town of 1 
Garapan, and the rocks and caves of a 1,500-foot mountain— I 
was favourable to the defenders. American casualties 4 
numbered 2,360 dead, 1,200 missing and 11,500 wounded in — 17 
a total of 15,000. The Americans have buried 12,000 Japanese | 
dead, and of the whole garrison more than 95 per cent. ( 
perished. The Japanese fought with the utmost stubbornness : 
for the island, which formed part of their inner defence system C 
and is one of the most important bases in the western Pacific. } 
The Japanese had stored huge quantities of warlike stores— J ™ 
including petrol—on the island. The importance which the d 
Japanese attached to Saipan is evidenced by the fact that the J ° 
enemy tried to relieve the garrison by sending a fleet compris: J © 
ing many aircraft carriers (three of them Japan’s newest and st 
finest) as well as four or five battleships and many cruisers st 
and destroyers. It was this fleet which American carrier- of 
borne aircraft attacked and drove off in the battle between | 
the Philippines and the Marianas. Saipan’s permanent} ° 
facilities include two airfields and deep water harbours. The G 
island is only some 1,500 miles from Tokyo and the Japanese 
bases in the Philippines—a distance easily flown by the new § ™ 
American Super-Fortresses. 5 
JAPANESE territory was twice attacked by these giant bombers §  (¢ 
during June and early July. Their first flight against Japan § th 
was made on June 15, when the target was the § re 
a Imperial Japanese Steel Works at Yawata, # un 
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main island of Japan Proper. Yawata was bombed again in 
the second Super-Fortress raid on July 7, when other targets 
included the great naval base of Sasebo—the Portsmouth of 
Japan—and the industrial centre of Omura, both of which 
are alsoon Kyushu. On July 7 two other objectives were the 
North China port of Laoyao and the city of Hankow. 

The Super-Fortresses which carried out these attacks are 
all-metal mid-wing monoplanes with a wing span of 141-2 feet, 
a length of 98 feet, and a height of 27 feet. Each plane is 
powered by four 16-cylinder radial Wright cyclone engines 
rated at 2,200 horsepower. The ceiling exceeds 30,000 feet, 
the speed is greater than 300 miles an hour, and both range 
and bomb-load are very large. The power of these aircraft 
is so great that they are to be kept concentrated in a single 
force—the U.S. 20th Air Force—and will be treated as what 
the Americans call a major “task force” for use against 
specific objectives in accordance with the requirements of 
overall strategy. For the June and July raids on Japan the 
Super-Fortresses flew from China bases. 


THE courageous and obstinate Danes won a signal victory 
last month when the Germans were forced, on July 9, to raise 

° the state of siege in Copenhagen and restore 
hear executive power to the Danish authorities in 

4 the city. Steadfast Danish resistance to the 
Germans broke into violence in the last week of June, when 
demonstrations against the Gestapo led to the imposition in 
Copenhagen of a rigorous curfew, which the Danes promptly 
and ostentatiously defied. Violent street fighting followed, 
in which seven Danes were shot and fifty injured. Patriotic 
disorders then spread throughout the country. Strikes broke 
out, trains were derailed, and Germans in the occupying forces 
were constantly exposed to ambush. The most important 
strike was the general strike which the workers of ‘Copenhagen 
started on June 30. Its object was to secure the abolition 
of the curfew and the removal from the streets of the hated 
Nazi Schalburg corps. This body is a semi-military formation 
composed of Danish Nazis, mostly common criminals of the 
worst order, whose murders, arson and hooliganism under 
German direction are among the most atrocious crimes com- 
mitted during the occupation. Within less than a week the 
general strike ended with an unmistakable victory for the 
Danish population. The Schalburg corps was transported to 
Central Zeeland. Part of it is to be sent out of Denmark to 
the east front, and negotiations are afoot about the fate of the 
remainder. The Germans were also forced to promise that 
unarmed persons and crowds in the streets would not be fired 
on in future, that no reprisals would be taken for the general 
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strike, and that the curfew would be lifted. It is not wholly 
clear by what means these remarkable concessions were 
obtained. Among the major causes, however, are the steady, 
general and obvious decline in German fortunes and the 
accelerating pace with which Germany and the Germans are 
hurtling towards richly earned disaster. 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir John Anderson, was 
asked on July 25 what was the present cost of the Social 
The Cost of Our >Crvices. This is the first part of his answer: 


Social Services «The Jatest available figures of the cost of public social 
services are those contained in the statement furnished in reply toa 
Question by the hon. Member for Thirsk and Malton (Mr. Turton) on 
16th December, 1943. This statement gave the total expenditure in 
the financial year 1941 as £520,859,000. As my predecessor explained 
to my hon. Friend on 22nd June, 1943, figures for 1913 are not 
available, but the cost of these services in 1910 was {62,817,000 and 
in 1938, £530,854,000. The last complete return of Public Social 
Services is that published in November, 1938 (Cmd. 5906), which 
shows expenditure in the year 1936 and an estimate for 1937.” 


From this it will be seen that Sir John Anderson cannot tell 
the House of Commons what our present commitments 
involve. He does not go beyond the 1938 figures. These he 
places alongside the figures of 1910. 


But these figures give no idea of our present rate of expendi- 
ture nor of what the commitments of the new plans wil 
involve. Sir John Anderson’s statement con- 
cluded as follows :— 


‘“‘ As regards the future, no complete estimate of the cost of 
prospective commitments in this field is yet possible. The financial 
memorandum which accompanied the Education Bill contained 
estimates of the cost of the proposals for educational reform em- 
bodied in the Bill. The finance of the proposed National Health 
Service is dealt with in Appendix E to the White Paper on that 
subject. The finance of the Government’s proposals for social 
insurance will be dealt with in the forthcoming White Paper. The 
existing services covered by those proposals include unemployment 
insurance and assistance, cash benefits under the National Health 
Insurance Acts, contributory and old age pensions, supplementary 
pensions, and out-door relief. The remaining major services in 
this field are housing, for which no estimates of prospective commit- 
ments are yet possible, and war pensions, the cost of which wil 
depend upon the future course of the war.” [Official Report.] 


All these new schemes of which we have been told by our 
doctrinaires that they will give us health and happiness, are 
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still in the blue print stage. Money to provide them will 
have to be dragged out of the pockets of the people, the 
happy-go-lucky days of ‘“‘soaking the rich” being over, 
for there no longer are any rich to soak and measures are 
being urged to prevent any future accumulation of wealth. 
Should the doctrinaires be successful in this prevention of 
money-making, the unfortunate working people of England 
will find that they have had fastened on them a system which 
will prevent their doing what they like with their earnings. 


THE debate in the House of Commons upon how the redundant 
war material is to be disposed of after the war 
Btespeeed is over brought out the doctrinaires again. It 
cody followed on the publication of the White 
Paper on this subject. Mr. Dalton, the 
Socialist President of the Board of Trade, congratulated 
himself on the fact that the Government in 1944 had far 
greater powers of control than in 1918. He showed great 
scorn of the methods of this earlier age when, it appeared, 
some people had actually been able to make money out of the 
stores of goods no longer wanted by the British Government. 
He was answered by Sir H. Webb, who, as a Civil Servant, 
had been “‘ very intimately concerned ”’ with the disposal of 
public property in 1919 and after. He would deplore, he said, 
the suggestions which come from some Socialists [not Mr. 
Dalton, it should be said] that the whole of the disposal 
should be done by State Agency. This would, he thought, 
“lead to chaos.”” He spoke of the number and scale of the 
unrequired goods. ‘“‘ I remember seeing at Audricq a pile of 
iron crows . . . sufficient to equip the whole of the railways 
in Europe, and to leave a balance over. . . . There were 
mountains of contractors’ barrows. There were rows of gantry 
cranes.’’ He spoke in favour of elasticity in contracts for sale 
and purchase and for the need for allowing people to make 
money when they take risks. In reply to a silly interruption, 
Sir H. Webb said: ‘‘ There is no one in this Committee, on 
either side, who is prepared to work for nothing. If you ask 
people to take speculative risks, you are bound to give some 
opportunity for speculative profits.’’ This simple and true 
remark needs to be oftener made. Just as the value to the 
whole community of private enterprise needs to be under- 
lined. That being said, it is important that this whole question 
of the disposal of war material should be carefully done if the 
country—already bled white by the war—is not to lose yet 
more. In 1919 and 1920, under the influence of the policy 
promoted by our pacifists, who acted, perhaps unknowingly, 
under German influence, the one idea was to scrap everything 
connected with war. . 
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FLYING bombs have done a great deal of damage and have 
caused much distress. We were given the figures of death 
Doodle and and destruction up to the end of July, that is 
Muddle after six weeks of this new form of warfare. 

Some 17,000 houses have been totally destroyed 
and about 800,000 have been damaged, 4,735 people have 
been killed and some 14,000 seriously hurt. The destruction, 
the upset, the disturbance have been beyond computing. 
Nearly 1,000,000 people have moved from London, among 
them 225,000 mothers with children. These were the figures 
given by Mr. Churchill, who frankly held out no hope that the 
nuisance would stop until our armies reached the sites from 
whence the flying bombs are sent. Furthermore we might 
be in for worse trials, “. . . it is quite possible that attempts 
will be made with long-range rockets containing a heavier 
explosive charge than the flying bomb and intended to produce 
a great deal more mischief. London we may expect will be 
the primary target.” Well, there it is. The House of 
Commons was told that ‘“‘ hundreds of the best experts we 
have are constantly rivetted upon the problem... .” 
Members were relieved to hear this. They had been under 
the impression that Mr. Duncan Sandys was in charge of the 
anti-doodle war. The public can only judge of the value of 
Government defensive action by its results. But what they 
are qualified to criticise is the appalling muddle about 
evacuees. It is probable that Ministers were caught napping. 
They did not expect flying bombs, or, at any rate, they did 
not believe in their effectiveness. No preparations were made 
for the bombed population, no idea of using the empty camps 
crossed the mind of Ministers. All that happened was that 
evacuees were forced into billets. Everyone hates this, both 
the unfortunate householder and the wretched refugee, and 
now that there are no servants big houses are not available. 
Two letters in The Times on August 5 expressed public opinion 
very fairly, the first said :— 

“ Half a million men have left this country to go to war and 
great camps are left empty. These camps have water laid on and 
sanitation and are well suited to be cities of refuge for those bombed 
out of London. The compulsory billeting of town mothers and 
children in villages where the water supply is barely enough for the 
natives, and spare beds, crockery, and cooking utensils are hard to 
come by, is a hardship for all concerned.” 

The second gave expression to the difficulties of the house 
holder :— 

“‘ The bomb and the looter have left them ill-equipped to play 
the part of the Good Samaritan. Neither the provincial shops not 
the London stores can supply bedding. These difficulties are not 
always realised by the evacuees, who frequently have their own 
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belongings still intact. Elderly hosts and hostesses are doing the 
work of domestic servants, while their youthful visitors find time 
for cinemas. I would suggest that there should be some more 
definite ruling on these points. 

“‘T would also suggest that every evacuee should be required to 
produce a health certificate when applying for evacuation under 
the scheme. I know of cases of tuberculosis being sent to private 
houses and remaining there for three months before the matter was 
brought to light.” 

The fact is that this whole situation comes from the lack of 
foresight and competence of officials. 


At the end of July, the Corporation of the City of London 
published their proposals for rebuilding the area they control. 

, These are contained in a fine scarlet, white 
No City Plan? ond gold volume, with good maps and tables 
clearly setting out London as it was before 1940, and showing 
the changes which are proposed. It is quite obviously not an 
architect’s plan. It would rather appear to be that of the 
City engineers, no outside architect or experienced planner 
having been called in. The result is that the great problems 
presented by the rebuilding of the City are not looked on as 
aWwhole. Rather are they shown as a series of puzzles which 
are dealt with variously or quite incoherently. Far different 
was the London County Council plan for the rest of London. 
But in that case a man of genius, Patrick Abercrombie, was 
called in. He saw London as a whole and yet as a place full 
of strong local character, and he made a scheme by which the 
essential unity of the great town was preserved and yet the 
local features were not lost. 

But the plan now presented by the City Corporation 
contrives to destroy local features in the process of street 
widening to let general traffic through. Their schemes may, 
in some instances increase the rateable value of certain 
districts, but that is surely not the sole aim of town planning ? 
Writing in the Manchester Guardian, Sir Charles Reilly asks 
for something better for the City of London. He suggests 
that an architect should be employed to review the matter as 
a whole. He calls attention to the City areas famous for 
certain classes of goods, such as Paternoster Row for books 
and Mincing Lane for tea. Many of these local markets have 
been destroyed, but could they not, he asks, “‘ be redesigned 
with their narrow streets and distinctive tree-decked courts, 
where brokers could meet one another and make their deals 
in safety. Such areas could have their parking places and 
special means of access for goods. ... The one market 
which, with general comfort might well have been moved . . . 
Billingsgate,is left untouched.” The planners have left the 
hideous muddle of railways untouched save where a bridge is 
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made larger. Let us hope that public opinion may force a 
better notion of their responsibility on our City fathers. The 
architecture, the redrawing of London cannot be left to those 
who know nothing of either art. 


ONE by one the notable figures of the Victorian and Edwardian 
ages have gone from us until very few of them are left. One 
Lord Hardi of the best known and most respected, Lord 
of Penshurst’ /ardinge of Penshurst, died on August 2 after 
a long illness stoically endured. He had at 
different times been Head of the Foreign Office, Ambassador 
to France and to Russia and Viceroy of India. Born in 1858 
he came of sound military stock, being the grandson of the 
tirst Viscount Hardinge and by his mother, of Field-Marshal 
The Earl of Lucan. But, with all this military talent in his 
blood, Charles Hardinge chose to make his career in Diplomacy, 
which he entered in 1880. In 1903 he became Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign Office, and in this 
capacity he went with King Edward VII on his famous 
trip to Paris in May, 1903. No work that Lord Hardinge did 
in his memorable career exceeded in importance this initiation 
of the Entente Cordiale. In those days the bulk of the French 
were indifferent to the English, when they were not hostile, and 
the English were wholly unaware of the seriousness of the 
German menace to European peace. King Edward’s move, 
supported as it was by the policy of the Foreign Office, was 
followed by an Anglo-French treaty of great value. Lord 
Hardinge’s next work of importance was done when he was 
Ambassador to Russia in 1904. At that time there was great 
tension between England and Russia owing to the Dogger 
Bank incident. Our Ambassador had the entrée to the Court 
and Czar Nicholas greatly valued him. He helped to avert 
a war from which the Germans alone would have profited. 
The subsequent Anglo-Russian agreement was largely his 
work. In 1910 he went to India as Viceroy and was made a 
Peer. He was a fine and dignified Viceroy, but unrest reared 
its head. He and Lady Hardinge were the victims of a bomb 
outrage which wounded him when he was riding on a proces- 
sional elephant. He just had time to say “‘ Let the procession 
continue”’ before he fainted. After this and during his 
convalescence he refused to leave India, and while he was 
there two great bereavements befell him. His elder son was 
killed in the early months of the war and Lady Hardinge 
died. When he came back from India in 1916 he once more 
returned to his post at the Foreign Office. Later he went to 
Paris as ambassador. It is many years since he retired. 
But he kept his interest in public affairs and went regularly 
to the House of Lords. He will be missed by all who knew 
him and valued his high courage and great personal dignity. 
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FLY-BOMB AND FUTURE 


EVERY new development with weapons produces its enthu- 
siasts and its sceptics, and between these two extremes is the 
sane sober military reasoner who, appreciating the value of 
the new weapon, is conscious also of its limitations. Already 
there are many who, maintaining that the flying bomb has 
appeared too late to influence the course of the present war, 
dwell upon its apparently revolutionary possibilities as con- 
cerns the wars of the future. The heavy bomber, they assure 
us, will disappear, and presumably fleets and armies will 
disappear with them. The more the practical realities of the 
present war sink into the background, the more loudly will 
such voices be heard. But similar claims have been made 
fora variety of weapons. The torpedo was to lead to an era 
of mosquito navies and drive the battleship off the seas. 
The battleship is still with us. The puny air forces available 
to either side in 1939 were to “ paralyse an enemy’s nervous 
system ’’ by bombing his traffic arteries, reduce to chaos his 
efforts to mobilise his ‘“‘mass’’ armies, were to blast his 
productive system from the skies. Anglo-American air forces, 
using these methods against Germany on a scale fantastically 
exceeding the wildest fantasies of the air “experts’’ of 1939, 
have come nowhere near to creating the social chaos predicted 
by writers such as H. G. Wells. The tank was to have pro- 
duced an era of small fully mechanised professional armies, 
cheaply substituting costly conscript “ horde-armies’”’ in 
which “‘ numbers swamped efficiency.” But the tank, if a 
valuable weapon, has not substituted infantry and artillery 
inthe fashion anticipated ; the infantryman is still the backbone 
of war on land, and after five years of practical war experience 
no sane soldier would dream of arguing that we should scrap 
our infantry and guns for the sake of getting increased numbers 
or improved types of tank. 

There is no one weapon which can stand alone, or which 
can be divorced from the general line of the social development 
from which it derives its own being. It is the community 
which creates weapons, not weapons which create the com- 
munity. Every new development with weapons is the culmi- 
nating point of a general process of increased social knowledge, 
and of improved industrial processes, and the community 
which has reached this point will always be capable of finding 
the means of self-defence, should the product of its own brains 
and of the work of its own hands become a menace to its own 
very existence. Every course of social development which 
culminates in the production of a “‘ new ” and “ revolutionary ” 
weapon, simultaneously puts into the hands of the community 
the means of defence against its own offspring. Consider the 
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aircraft. Itself the culminating point of a prolonged course 
of social development, this same social development produced 
predictors, radio-location, fusing machines, improved A.A, 
guns, balloon barrages, etc., etc. Communities which theore- 
tically should have been blasted out of existence amazed the 
“experts’”’ by their ‘“ recuperative’’ power. It is their 
general superiority in resources, not their superiority in any 
particular weapon or form of attack, which is the true “ war 
winning ”’ factor of the Allies in the present struggle. 

Thus in considering the flying bomb we shall reach utterly 
fallacious conclusions if we leave out the general social factors 
which have produced it, and forget that all these factors are 
going to be in a state of constant evolution, too. The flying 
bomb at present has a speed of 350 m.p.h., and a range of 
150 miles. It can only be laid on map bearings, and is, in 
short, an aerial torpedo. Its evolution in its present form 
is the result of the German effort to exploit their geographical 
situation. For Germany, with her Pas de Calais bases, it was 
a worthwhile investment to experiment with flying bombs; 
she had a reasonable chance of reaching London and other 
English cities. For Britain or the U.S.A. to experiment on 
the same lines was militarily hopeless ; they were not near 
enough to Berlin or other enemy cities. Assume, for the sake 
of argument, a flying bomb capable of the speed of a 12-inch 
shell, roughly 2,500 m.p.h., and with a range of 1,500 miles. 
Then Germany with this bomb could reach every part of 
Britain, she could bomb us “‘round the clock” and “rain, 
blow or snow ”’ ; assuming her to deliver salvoes of 100 bombs 
per hour or even 1,000 bombs per hour, the effects would be 
the same as long range shelling. Would such long range 
attack suffice to beat us ? First the mere volume of explosive 
needed to “smother” a target of some 80,000 square miles 
would be so vast that no country in the world could accumulate 
it, even after years of sustained effort. Thus the enemy 
would have to select his targets, and to try to destroy us zone 
by zone. Second, no country in the world can expect to start 
a war against another country on the same social plane witha 
superiority of many thousands per cent. in the sheer factor of 
military wisdom. Thus, whilst Germany is building her 
strength to deluge us with flying bombs (remember, we are 
dealing with a future war!) we have been preparing (i) to 
retaliate, (ii) to minimise the damage. Will the wars of the 
future develop then into a series of huge artillery duels fought 
by State against State ? Here we get the fundamental distine- 
tion between war in the air, and at sea, and waronland. War 
in the air, and at sea, is vehicular war, a man cannot fight in 
the air or at sea standing on his own feet. He must havea 
platform to support him. Destroy this platform, and you 
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destroy the men on it. In war in the air you destroy the. 
enemy platform by fire from air-borne or land-borne guns or 
rockets ; in war at sea you destroy the enemy platform by 
bombs, shells or torpedoes. But it all boils down into knock- 
ing a hole in a vehicle. For land warfare, knocking a hole in 
the earth means per se nothing. Your job is not to destroy a 
vehicle—although, of course, this sometimes happens—but to 
destroy a building or fortification or bridge or railway junction 
supported by a given patch of earth. But you can armour 
this building or fortification or bridge or railway junction in 
a fashion utterly impossible in the air or at sea. Consider the 
fashion in which the social life of Leningrad survived in face 
of terrific bombing and shelling. Consider the fashion in 
which the reinforced surface shelter has stood up to the 
blast of flying bombs within the last few days. But once 
this becomes a matter of vital urgent need, you can build a 
factory on the lines of the surface shelter familiar to all, you 
can put in heavy steel shutters to ward off blast, you can 
sub-divide to localise damage in the fashion you sub-divide a 
ship into watertight compartments, your factory thus pro- 
tected can carry on, even under heavy shelling. Most people 
seem to assume that an attack by flying bombs of the type 
depicted will meet us with our present system of defence, in 
which case it would undoubtedly lead to chaos. But assuming 
drastic precautions are taken, it is hard to see why chaos should 
ensue. Civilians dispensable from the war effort could be 
evacuated, as was done against air raids, “‘ indispensables ”’ 
could be given sleeping accommodation, canteens, etc., in 
deeply dug shelters, and it must be assumed that deeply dug, 
adequately equipped shelters would be available for all 
remaining in great cities. An important factor is the general 
cheapening of production and redistribution of the population 
which will result from the very forces which have produced 
the flying bomb in the vastly improved form here suggested. 
The flying bomb industrial processes will apply to peace as 
well as to war. It will mean jet or rocket-propelled motor 
cars, trams, buses, ships, a general cheapening and speeding 
up of all industrial processes, meaning a vastly increased 
reserve of labour, materials, machinery, etc., available to be 
switched to the defence of the community, so soon as to do 
this becomes of urgent need. There will be such a multiplicity 
of roads and of vehicles using them that to paralyse traffic by 
bombardment will be hopeless. You can knock out a road 
here or there, make a holocaust of men and vehicles here and 
there, but the system as a whole will work, damage done will 
be swiftly repaired. Moreover, the industrial city in its 
present form is the product of the steam era. Labour-saving 
machinery, first introduced, was worked by steam; these 
steam engines were sited most conveniently for fuel, water, 
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etc., the operatives had to congregate around the factories 
because the factories could not be brought to them. Hence 
the growth of industrial towns. But the electrification of 
industry, the “ grid’’ system, is bound to accelerate the 
process, already noticeable, of the decentralisation of industry, 
Cities will throw out suburbs all around, each suburb a mixture 
of garden city and factory town. You can already see the 
process at work in the expansion of Greater London. But 
all this is going to make it far more difficult to disrupt the 
social life of the community by bombing or shelling. Your 
target becomes diffused all over the countryside! Fantastic 
claims will no doubt be made by flying bomb enthusiasts, 
Well-meaning Pacifist societies, hoping to discourage war by 
filling people with terror, will no doubt exaggerate these as 
they did with the claims of the Totalitarian war enthusiasts, 
But the results of any attack made by these means upon any 
community vigilant and well equipped for its own defence are 
likely to be even more disappointing than those of our bombing 
of Germany. 

The upshot ? If you cannot break the will to resist of a 
resolute foe by flying bombs alone, then you will be forced to 
use against him armies. An island State, such as ourselves, 
will be forced to transport these armies across the seas. In 
our campaign in Normandy we have again and again witnessed 
how enemy strongholds, cut off from reinforcements and 
supplies, impregnable to bombing and shelling, and death- 
traps for tanks, have been taken by infantry creeping up and 
using flame-throwers, hand-grenades, machine guns, rifles and 
bayonets. If in the wars of the future one side uses flying 
bombs and the other adds to flying bombs an army resolutely 
going forward and mopping up one enemy bomb-proof locality 
after another, no one can doubt which side will win. 

Many people forget that our present flying-bomb crisis 
is a direct consequence of the /and weakness of the British 
Empire. For more than a decade prior to this war, and for 
many years after it, well-meaning enthusiasts possessed, of the 
public ear, stressed the importance of air and sea power with 
a vehemence which obscured the vital truth that it is from 
land power that both sea and air power derive their very 
being. Ships sail the seas but they are built on land, carry 
passengers and cargoes from one land port to another ; it 1s 
on land they have their dockyards, machine shops, fuel and 
repairing stations ; it is on land their crews are born, have 
their families and homes. The same applies to aircraft. So 
long as this land base remains inviolate, the enemy remains 
unbeaten, as concerns the weapons of sea or air power alone. 
Moreover, whatever the existing sea or air superiority, he can 
always stage a ‘‘ come-back”’ by developing new forms of 
attack. In the last war the enemy, hopelessly outclassed in 
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sea warfare, but unbeaten on land, staged his ‘‘ come-back”’ 
by U-boats ; in the present one, hopelessly outmatched in the 
air, but still unbeaten on land, he has staged his aerial ‘‘ come- 
back’ by flying bombs. In the last war, however, we had 
two men of genius, Lord Kitchener and Lord Fisher, who 
realised in a flash, and on the very day they entered office, 
the dependence of sea power upon land bases. Fisher, 
foreseeing the U-boat war, was urgent we should occupy the 
enemy Baltic coast and deny him the use of his harbours. 
Kitchener foresaw the need for armies upon the continental 
scale to act in conjunction with our Allies and to uproot 
German sea power from the very soil which gave it birth. 
In the present war we started with the assumption that no 
great army would be needed. This led to the collapse of 
France, and the seizure by the enemy of those land bases 
from which he has launched his present flying bomb offensive. 
Then, for years after the collapse of France, the land factors 
of the problem were consistently obscured by the claims of 
those who believed in winning the war by bombing Germany. 
The menace to ourselves of leaving these bases to the undis- 
turbed possession of the enemy was not realised. The 
weakness of bombing as a policy was not realised either. It 
was not until the present year that the policy of winning the 
war by bombing Germany was officially discarded, and even 
then the main reliance was still upon air power. 

These battles in Normandy are being won without that 
extraordinary and overwhelmingly exceptional aid of the vast 
air force we had collected for the purpose. 

This vast air force, which does not seem, after all, to have 
been indispensable, could not be provided without sacrificing 
other elements. No one wishes to belittle or to disparage our 
gallant airmen or those of our Allies. But surely it is permis- 
sible to wonder how things would have gone had we had 
one-third the number of aircraft and thrice as many troops ? 
The probabilities are that in that case the Pas de Calais area, 
such a thorn in our flesh as things are going, would be in our 
hands to-day. 

It is to be hoped we shall never again have any Government 
weak enough, and foolish enough, in time of war, deliberately 
to starve and neglect our army as a consequence of the claims 
put forward by fanatical doctrinaires as to the capacity of 
any one weapon to “ revolutionise ’’ war, and to function as 
4 mechanical Beecham’s pills guaranteed cheaply, painlessly, 
to solve every military problem, and at the shortest possible 
notice. 

WATCHMAN. 


» vy contributor his no connection with the author of a recent book. — 
D. N.R.] 


SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC 


A JAPANESE broadcast made early in August provides one 
of the most cheering signs of the times in the whole picture 
of the Pacific war, sombre enough as it was in the beginning 
when Japan, with practically undisputed command of the 
sea, was busily engaged in overrunning the Allies’ Pacific 
possessions one after the other. The broadcast was evidently 
provoked by murmurings—not unnatural in the light of recent 
events in the South Seas—against the continued inactivity 
of the Japanese fleet, to which so much of Japan’s resources 
have been devoted since 1936. So vital was the strengthening 
of that fleet considered by Japan’s rulers at that period that 
they were ready to sacrifice all their country’s friendly 
relations with Great Britain, the United States, and with the 
Western Powers generally rather than scale it down. Yet 
now, at a time when the situation is such as to cause the 
Emperor “ deep anxiety,” and his Prime Minister “ trepida- 
tion ’’—the latter fully justified, for he was sacked a few days 
later—still there is no sign of the Japanese fleet taking any 
serious share in the war. It is no wonder if the question is 
heard sotto voce, even in Japan, “‘ What is the Navy doing ? ” 

The answer, as given in the broadcast cited, is that 
‘‘ Japan’s naval theory is that the Japanese combined fleet, 
which is the protection of the very life of Japan, will enter 
into a naval battle only in waters comparatively close to the 
mainland.” The speaker admitted that the American plan 
was evidently to establish bases in the Pacific islands near 
enough to that mainland for direct attack on it by air. 
‘“ But,” he went on, “of greater danger to Japan than air 
attacks on the homeland is the enemy’s threat to the ocean 
supply line which traverses the East and South China Seas. 
Should the American fleet make direct attacks on the sea lane 
which connects Japan with Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, 
Saigon and Singapore, then will be the time which will contain 
the possibility of a head-on collision between the Japanese 
and American sea and air forces. Japan possesses but one 
combined fleet. Should this fleet be destroyed, her sea lanes 
would be cut off, and that would be tantamount to leaving the 
narrow strip of land that is Japan to the mercy of her enemies.” 

This indicates a very curious theory of war, which it is 
difficult to reconcile with Japan’s conduct of this war in its 
early stages. For it provokes the question—How is it, if the 
Japanese Navy is not prepared even to attempt to achieve 
command of any seas lying outside those lying between her 
mainland on the north-east, and the line of the Dutch East 
Indies on the south-west, that she should have embarked on 
a campaign of oversea conquest spreading far beyond those 
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limits ? There can presumably be only one answer to this 
query, which is that the rulers of Japan were so carried away 
by overweening pride and confidence in their own invincibility 
that they did not think out whither those boastful qualities 
were leading them. They would seem to have assumed that 
they had only to overrun and seize their ‘‘ Greater East Asia 
Co-prosperity Sphere” and all the rest of the world would 
then accept them at their own valuation and allow them to 
have their way without further resistance. They saw their 
way to disabling American resistance by the felon’s blow at 
Pearl Harbour, while probably calculating that Germany 
would soon conquer this country and remove the threat that 
the British Navy, unoccupied with any other enemy, would 
constitute. Thus they would be left supreme in the Pacific, 
to rule over all its scattered islands and draw tribute from the 
lesser breeds—as they saw them—that inhabited them. 

But the plan went wrong somehow, though it very nearly 
succeeded. It went wrong because they underestimated the 
quality of their enemies, and the magnitude of the physical 
task involved—and, moreover, because Germany did not 
succeed in administering the knock-out blow to this country, 
which therefore remained “in being,’ as it were, though 
unable, for the time being, to exert any appreciable influence 
in the Pacific theatre of war. Above all, it went wrong 
because the Japanese ‘ naval theory ”’ did not really appre- 
ciate either the nature or the working of sea power. The 
Japanese High Command would seem to have realised that 
sea power alone could thwart their plans and ambitions, and 
opened their campaign by the lightning surprise blow which 
was to remove the only instrument of sea power that threatened 
their success. The success of the blow was not quite complete, 
but it might perhaps have been made so if it could have been 
followed up at once by the occupation of the Hawaiian Islands. 
That might perhaps have been successfully accomplished at 
not too great a cost if it had been attempted at once before 
the American forces had had time to recover from the shock 
of the Pearl Harbour attack. Deprived of the Hawaiian base, 
as they actually were of those at Wake, Guam and the Philip- 
pines, the difficulties of the Americans in stemming the 
Japanese advance in the South-west Pacific—the process 
which began with the Battle of the Coral Sea in May, 1942— 
would have been immensely greater. The task, indeed, might 
well have been impossible at the time, and the prospect that 
would eventually have faced the American command, when 
its forces had been built up again as they have been to-day, 
would have been to carry the attack, without any intermediate 
foothold, across 2,000 miles of ocean against an enemy firml 
established and strongly fortified. I believe that the Ameri- 
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cans would have succeeded even in that task, if it had come 
to that ; for, besides the moral forces on their side which are 
unaffected by material factors, nothing could really cancel 
out the advantages of both man-power and material resources 
that they possess. But it might well have taken them many 
years to do it, at a vastly greater cost in blood and treasure 
than should be necessary now. 

The task of putting themselves in an unassailable position 
of advantage, however, proved to be too big. Even though 
Indo-China and Siam fell into their hands like ripe plums, 
through the compliance and ineptitude of Vichy France and 
the Siamese Government and people; and even though 
unprepared Malaya and under-defended Netherlands East 
Indies proved, in the face of practically undisputed command 
of the sea, but little more stubborn ; yet still the Japanese 
were faced with Burma on one side of their enormous ill-gotten 
gains, and Australia on the other, while the last American 
foothold in the Philippines at Corregidor held out for many 
long months. And, if that were not a vast enough task, 
they must needs, in the flush of pride at the conquests they 
were making, undertake to invade the Aleutian Islands as well. 
_ In every direction in which they pushed on there was still 
another height just ahead to be scaled before they could rest 
on their gains and feel themselves safe from retribution. So 
numerous were the calls on even the vast and docile forces 
of which the Japanese command disposed, that the task of 
reducing first Midway and later Hawaii had perforce to be 
postponed until it was too late. That, to my mind, was the 
great miscalculation that the enemy made. 

The situation that developed, and emerged clearly after 
the Japanese advance had been checked in the Battles of the 
- Coral Sea and Midway, was that the Japanese were still indeed 
in an immensely strong position. They held the whole of 
their pet ‘‘ East Asian Sphere,” from which all Allied forces 
had been completely eliminated. Their island possessions 
in the Central Pacific had been extended from their own 
territory of the Caroline and Marshall groups to include the 
whole of Northern New Guinea, both Dutch and British, the 
Bismarck Islands to the north of it and the northern end of 
the Solomon Group. They held the British Gilbert and Ellice 
groups and the isolated British and American islands between 
there and the Hawaiian group; and they held the central 
Aleutian Islands. Into all these they had put strong garrisons, 
and in those that did not already possess airfields they were 
busy constructing them. Yet the security of all these fortified 
but widely scattered and far-distant strongholds depended 
principally on full command of the sea by the Power that 
held them, a command in which air forces based on those 
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same islands should have a large share in attaining. But 
command of the sea cannot be assured by air forces alone, 
large asis theirshare. It is constructive as well as destructive; 
it includes assuring full use of the sea by one’s own forces as 
well as denying that use to one’s enemy, and the former 
involves continuous and prolonged defence of which air forces 
are often incapable. They are invaluable on the offensive 
side; but for the equally important defence, naval forces 
are indispensable. Thus, immensely strong as the Japanese 
situation was, its strength really depended on the full use of 
naval forces to maintain it when threatened. 

Here, one would have thought, was the situation for which 
the Japanese Navy had been created, the circumstances 
envisaged by those Japanese politicians—one can hardly call 
them statesmen !—and diplomats when they cast themselves 
adrift from all friendly relations with Britain and America 
in order vastly to increase its material strength. Now, if 
ever, was the moment at which that strength must be utilized 
and exerted if the grandiose plans of foreign domination that 
had inspired Japan’s foreign policy were ever to be translated 
into reality. If Japanese “‘ naval theory’ had any under- 
standing of the workings of sea power it would surely recognise 
that the position she had now achieved could only be main- 
tained by achieving and retaining full command of the seas 
in the area she aspired to dominate, and it would dictate the 
full employment of all the forces at her disposal to that end. 
Fortunately for the Allies, it clearly had no such under- 
standing, with the result that their task of freeing the Pacific 
and Far Eastern lands from the cruel tyranny that Japan 
would impose on them, long and hard as it will be, will not 
be nearly so long, or so hard, as Japan had it in her power to 
make it. 

Japan’s fleet, we now know—though it has been clear 
enough from her actions long since, long before it was so 
baldly explained by the broadcaster—is for home defence 
only ; so precious is it that it is not to be risked far from 
Japanese shores or from her most important lines of sea 
communications through her home waters. In all her 
adventures in conquest so far, nothing has yet been seen of it. 
The only battleships mentioned as being employed in support 
of invasion forces in the Indies, or of would-be reinforcements 
in the Solomon Islands, for instance, have been the four old 
battleships of the Kongo class, the oldest that Japan possesses. 
One battleship of the Nagato class was identified in the force 
of three that entered the Indian Ocean in April, 1942, to 
protect the aircraft carriers that attacked Ceylon, the eastern 
ports of India, and isolated ships of the British Eastern Fleet ; 
and she, though rather more modern, still dates from the 
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1920's. Presumably some of the Japanese battleships seen 
and attacked from the air in the Midway Battle—their class 
was not specified in the American published accounts of the 
action—were of the same vintage, as were those employed in 
the various battles that grew out of Japanese attempts to 
relieve the pressure on Guadalcanal and the other Solomon 
Islands. But of the really modern battleships of the Japanese 
fleet, those that are known to have been built since 1936 
when Japan was freed from the material restrictions of the 
Washington Treaty, nothing has been seen or heard on the 
high seas throughout the war. Even in the latest clash, when 
the American attack on Saipan in the Mariana group stung 
the Japanese into making some effort by sea to save an out- 
lying possession from American occupation, it was still one 
of the veterans of the Kongo class that was sent out as cover 
for the aircraft carriers that formed the bulk of the Japanese 
squadron employed ; and this, too, was in waters not very 
far removed from the South China Sea specified by the 
broadcaster as the vital area in which the Japanese Navy 
would fight. In numerous other areas and adventures—in 
the Netherlands East Indies in early 1942, in the many 
attempts to get convoys through in New Guinea waters and 
the Bismarck Archipelago in the Solomons, the Carolines, 
and far to the north in the Aleutian Islands—no warship more 
powerful than a large destroyer or a cruiser has been employed 
by the enemy ; and, of these, a very heavy toll has been taken 
by American and Australian air forces and submarines. 

The principle has been carried even further of late. All 
through the campaign fought by Admirals Halsey and 
Spruance westwards through the Central Pacific, starting 
with the liberation of the Gilbert and Ellice groups, and going 
on through the conquest of the Marshalls, the by-passing of 
the Carolines, and the conquest of the most important of the 
Marianas—including the liberation of the American island 
of Guam, the news of which has just come in as these words 
are being written—the enemy has made no attempt at all 
to maintain the command of the sea by which alone those 
territories could be held. He has abandoned his island 
garrisons to their fate, whether it is annihilation through 
American landings to occupy the islands, or starvation through 
complete cutting off of their supplies through American 
undisputed command of the sea. All that is so much better 
for the Allies. They will have to settle affairs with the 
Japanese fleet sooner or later, before their great task is 
finished, and they are fully aware of, and ready for, that 
obligation. If they have to go to Japanese home waters 
before they can get to grips, well and good. Japanese non- 
interference with the preliminary steps that have to be taken— 
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the provision of suitably placed advanced bases—before the 
issue can be challenged there merely makes those steps easier 
and surer. The battle will be fierce and hard-fought—all 
Japanese records show that clearly enough—but the issue is 
not in doubt. 

This curious Japanese theory of sea warfare would seem 
to have evolved out of Japanese tradition. Ever since the 
year 1592, in which a Japanese fleet under Admiral Hideyoshi 
—the “ Father of the Japanese Navy ’’—suffered a resounding 
defeat when it ventured as far from home shores as the coast 
of Korea, it has been an accepted principle that the fleet 
should not go too far afield. Distances are bigger in modern 
conditions, of course, but the outcome of the Russo-Japanese 
war of 1904 seemed to confirm tradition. Togo waited for 
Rozdestvensky in the Tsushima Strait and won one of the 
most decisive sea victories in history there. And who is the 
Japanese admiral of to-day who should presume to know 
better than Togo? If there is one, and he should try to 
resume sound strategy, he is likely to find that he is now 
too late. Allied strength is now renewed, and if the clash 
is to come sooner than seemed likely up to recent months, 
Allied forces will be ready for it. 

H. G. THURSFIELD. 


TO FREEDOM—OR NOT? 


A croup of Members of Parliament and others have written 
to the Press announcing their intention of making an effort to 
tell the people of their country that—in spite of their prodigious 
war effort to preserve their liberties they may still lose them. 
Not this time by enemy action but by the encroachments of 
Government power over individuals. They want to raise 
afund to fight a danger which is evident to us all, but resisted, 
so far, by a minority. The idea of the organisers is to help 
those existing groups who are already at work pointing out 
our danger, such as the Women’s Guild of Empire, and to help 
such Parliamentary candidates as will pledge themselves to 
combat the modern tyranny. Among those supporting the 
appeal are Sir Waldron Smithers, Lords Stanhope and 
Clanwilliam and Professor Savory. They ask for funds to be 
sent to— 
Hon. Secretary, 
Fighting Fund for Freedom, 
1, Dover Street, W.r1. 


APPROACHING THE END 


WE are now plainly in the last stage of the war against Ger- 
many ; and though we cannot discern with any confidence 
just when the end will come, there is no longer room for 
doubt as to the principal factors that are working for complete 
and early Allied victory. 

The first factor is the brilliantly successful Allied campaign 
in France. In mid-July British, Canadian and American 
forces were still enlarging their narrow bridgehead in Nor. 
mandy in fierce but small-scale fighting in difficult country. 
Local gains of ground, though tactically important because 
permitting more effective use of Allied forces, could scarcely 
be followed on ordinary maps; and the grinding down of 
German fighting power and the growth of Allied strength in 
France—the two vital developments at this stage—were then 
discernible in their amplitude only to the few whose duties 
brought them secret and full information. A month later a 
very different picture was clear to the most casual eye. 
American armoured columns sweeping towards the heart of 
France were advancing from the major communications 
centre of Le Mans, 130 miles by road from Paris. Nantes 
and Angers were occupied, giving the Americans a firm right 
flank along the Loire for their advance on Paris. An 
American column across the Loire at Nantes carried in embryo 
a threat to all Germans in south-western France. In the 
American rear St. Malo had been entered—though a deter- 
mined German commander and a handful of troops were still 
making a stand in the citadel. Almost all the rest of Brittany 
was in Allied hands. Much of it had been mopped up by 
French Forces of the Interior. Resistance in Brest and Lorient, 
the main Breton centres in which Germans were still holding 
out, was clearly doomed. On the bitterly contested front 
south of Caen British and Canadian troops were making slow 
but steady progress against positions vital to the whole of 
German strategy in north-west France ; and in face of British 
and Canadian pressure, reinforced by the great American 
outflanking threat from the south, the enemy were at last 
beginning to yield ground even here in a manner which showed 
that in this vital sector also his days were numbered. 

German mistakes have contributed to the Allied successes 
in France. It was a German mistake, for example, to have 
relied primarily on forward troops staticned in fixed defences 
to repel the Allied landings. It was a mistake to have squan- 
dered some 60,000 to 80,000 troops in abortive attempts to 
defend Cherbourg, Brest and Lorient. It was a mistake to 
have wasted tanks time and again in small numbers in local 
operations of purely tactical significance instead of concet- 
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trating them for a major counter-offensive. It was a mistake 
early in August to attempt a major counter-attack towards 
Avranches instead of pulling back while there was yet time. 
These are mistakes in terms of the strategy and tactics of the 
early stages of the French campaign alone. An even greater 
error—though on a very different level of policy—has been the 
diversion of German research and productive resources to the 
manufacture of flying bombs and similar weapons instead of 
making every effort to maintain the Luftwaffe at a strength 
which would have denied the Allies at least some measure of 
their air supremacy in the West. But when every allowance 
has been made on the most generous scale for what German 
mistakes have done to ease the Allied task, the fact remains 
that Allied success is overwhelmingly due not to German 
errors, nor even to German weakness, but to the quality of 
Allied planning and leadership, the tremendous margin of 
Allied material strength, and the fighting powers of troops 
who have beaten the Germans in the field. It is to this central 
and crucial fact that we owe the brilliant and confident promise 
of the future. 

The air is a second main factor working towards Allied 
victory. The recent contribution of the Allied air forces both 
to the invasion and to the general weakening of Germany has 
been varied, impressive and vital. Long before the invasion 
Allied leaders agreed that we must have absolute air supre- 
macy over western Europe so as to protect our ground and 
naval forces from attack, and also to give our own air forces 
freedom of action against the enemy. This supremacy has 
in fact been attained. One move towards it was the pro- 
longed series of fighter sweeps and small-scale bombing raids 
over France and the Low Countries which helped to wear down 
the Luftwaffe. A second move was the bombing of German 
aircraft and other factories both inside the Reich and in 
German controlled Europe. The German flying bomb policy 
also helped. The result has appeared in almost incredible 
German weakness in the air. Neither during the passage of 
the great Allied convoys across the Channel, nor during the 
landings in Normandy, nor at any time since, has the German 
air force been able to offer opposition that was more than 
sporadic and tip-and-run in character. Not merely has the 
formidable earlier partnership of Luftwaffe and Panzers 
broken down because the Luftwaffe no longer functions pro- 
perly in offence, but the Germans can also no longer rely on 
the essential minimum of air support even for the most 
elementary purposes of defence. During the six weeks before 
D-Day, for example, Allied planes made over 5,000 sorties 
for photographic reconnaissance; whereas the Germans 
only attempted 129 reconnaissance flights across the Channel 
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and only penetrated our defensive fighter screen on eleven 
occasions. 

Another major task allotted to the Allied air forces jn 
connection with the invasion was to dislocate German rail 
and road communications in France and the Low Countries, 
In order to achieve this it was decided to attack focal points 
in the organisation of the railways—the servicing and repair 
sheds, the signalling system, and the marshalling yards, 
Eighty major railway centres were earmarked for destruc. 
tion; by D-Day 51 had been completely destroyed and 25 
severely damaged. In addition, the battle area in Normandy 
has been largely isolated from the rest of France by destroyi 
the Seine bridges—which was done almost wholly before 
D-Day—and knocking out the bridges over the lower Loire 
—which has been done since D-Day. The resultant disloca- 
tion and delay in German communications have been immense, 
German reinforcements moving towards the battle area from 
the east have had to detrain as far away as Mulhouse, Nancy 
and Bar-le-Duc and make the remaining 250 to 300-mile 
journey to Normandy by road. Divisions sent to the front 
from the south of France have taken 10 to 14 days fora 
journey that should have required three or four. Divisions 
from Brittany and the Loire have had to cover the whole 
distance by bicycle or on foot. In some regions of France 
remote from the front German railway movements have been 
reduced to about three trains a day. In areas nearer to Allied 
bases air attack has brought German movements by daylight 
whether by rail or along the roads almost to a standstill. 

In the Normandy battle itself the Allied air forces, using 
and refining methods first introduced in Africa by Air Chief 
Marshal Tedder, have brought close support of the armies to 
a new pitch of perfection. Fighters, fighter-bombers and 
rocket-firing planes are always on call, while light, medium 
and heavy bomber support can be made available in a short 
time. Much of the air support thrown almost immediately 
against troublesome local targets comes from landing fields 
so far forward that they are within range of enemy artillery. 
What air support of this type means tactically was shown 
during a big German counter-attack on August 7, in the 
Mortain sector, where in one day rocket-firing Typhoons 
destroyed or damaged 139 tanks, while other close-support 
aircraft destroyed or damaged 195 German transport vehicles. 
This air action contributed largely to the quick and thorough 
defeat of what might otherwise have proved a dangerous 
German thrust. Very large day and night attacks in the Caen 
area are among the tactical support operations carried out by 
Allied heavy bombers normally used against long-range 
strategic targets. 
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Besides this tremendous volume of help to the Allied 
armies fighting in Normandy, the Allied air forces have 
carried out other operations on a very large scale as well. 
The strategic offensive against German war production con- 
tinues. In July R.A.F. Bomber Command, out of a total of 
57,500 tons of bombs dropped, discharged 13,000 tons on 
targets inside Germany. German aircraft factories and oil 
targets all over Europe continue to be heavily attacked. In 
early August, for example, German aircraft factories at 
Anklam and Rostock, north of Berlin, and at Rahmel, near 
Gdynia in Poland, were among targets bombed by large 
forces of American heavy bombers. Other American targets 
include oil refineries at Hamburg, Harburg and Bremen, the 
great Leuna synthetic oil plant in Central Germany, and the 
Ploesti refineries in Rumania. Other American target areas 
include Munich and Stuttgart. In addition, the large flying- 
bomb and rocket experimental station at Peenemuende on 
the Baltic and many flying-bomb depots and launching sites 
were among other Allied air objectives in this same period of 
intense and successful activity. In view of such pressure 
from the Allied air forces on all fronts—to which the Russians 
have, of course, also contributed—it is not surprising that 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory in an interview 
early in August stated that a tremendous decline in the morale 
of German pilots had been observed similar to the decline 
which occurred during the closing months of the last war, a 
decline which was then a forerunner of the end. 

The third factor is Russia, of which Mr. Churchill said in 
his war review in the House of Commons on August 2 that 
“the obvious essential fact ’’ is 


“that it is the Russian armies who have done the main work in 
tearing the guts out of the German Army. In the air and on the 
oceans we could maintain our place, but there was no force in the 
world which could have been called into being, except after several 
more years, that would have been able to maul and break the German 
army unless it had been subjected to the terrible slaughter and man- 
handling that has fallen to it through the strength of the Russian 
Soviet armies.” 


The main Soviet summer offensive began late in June, 
north of the Pripet Marshes, and continued in July with a 
great thrust farther south stretching from the Western Bug 
tothe Carpathians. During the second half of July and early 
August the Russians swept forward at a tremendous pace 
across the great plain of eastern Europe, engulfing city after 
city and stronghold after German stronghold in an advance 
which in breadth and extent has probably never been paral- 
leled. In some sectors the Red Army had only to move west- 
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ward unopposed through country from which the enemy had 
already withdrawn ; elsewhere German rearguards (sometimes 
substantial in size) fought stubbornly until they were over. 
come ; in yet other sectors whole German formations up to 
regimental strength surrendered voluntarily to the Russians; 
in the north the entire German Sixteenth and Eighteenth 
Armies reported to number some 25 divisions were cut off in 
the area of Latvia and Estonia north of Riga. German losses 
have been very large. A Soviet communiqué issued on July 24 
states that between June 23 and July 23—the first month of 
the Soviet summer offensive—the Germans on the First 
Baltic Front and the First, Second and Third White Russian 
Fronts lost more than half a million men (over 380,000 killed 
and 158,000 taken prisoner), while their material losses 
included 2,700 tanks and self-propelled guns, 8,700 guns of 
various calibres, 5,700 mortars, 23,000 machine-guns and 
57,000 motor vehicles. To these large totals must be added 
German losses on other fronts and losses suffered on all fronts 
since July 23. 

A fourth factor working for the Allies is the situation 
inside Germany. This is really a complex of inter-acting 
factors, material, political and psychological. Among the 
material factors are various shortages. Oil, for long the 
subject among Allied experts of inaccurate prophecy and 
unfounded hopes, seems at last to be in really short supply. 
Russian advances have wrested from the Germans the impor- 
tant Polish oilfields at Drohobycz and Borislav. At least 
half of the much bombed German oil refineries and synthetic 
oil plants are reported to be out of production. The Ploesti 
works have been further damaged, and minor plants elsewhere 
in south-eastern Europe have had their output at least 
curtailed. In many places the oil storage depots which the 
Germans dispersed all over Europe are being attacked. 
Though there is still enough oil for the actual requirements 
of the battlefield, the results of these concerted blows against 
German oil supplies are appearing in growing German trans- 
port difficulties behind the battle-front and in the rear, and 
in a slower tempo in German war production and indeed 
throughout the whole of German national life. 

It would be surprising if the Germans were not also short 
of other important materials required for war production. 
Manganese in particular must be a very grave problem—or 
will soon become one; and difficulties must also be arising 
over rubber. About industrial materials in short supply, 
however, exact public knowledge is small. More is known 
about general consumption goods. The Germans still have 
enough food, though last year’s bad potato crop made neces- 
sary somewhat reduced rations and caused belts to be 
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tightened a little. Other commodities are much shorter. 
Civilian clothing and textile goods are virtually unobtainable. 
Soap is very short and its quality is bad, with demoralising 
effects on housewives. Drugs and medical supplies are ex- 
tremely scarce. The housing problem is most difficult through- 
out the country, and affects evacuation. Though life and work 
continue despite such shortages, their results in greater fric- 
tion, increased and more widespread strain, and overwrought 
temper must help in the end to undermine German morale. 

The immediate consequences of material shortages and 
their psychological aftermath are, however, slight in com- 

rison with the deep fissures in German national life which the 
July revolt of the generals and the attempt on Hitler’s life 
disclosed. These events marked the first convulsive efforts 
of the Germans, as overwhelming military defeat approaches, 
to overthrow the existing political organisation and direction 
of the State. At present that direction is in the hands of 
Hitler and the gangsters ; and since their past and present 
promise these men no future, they will not give in themselves 
and threaten the utmost violence against any other group 
inside Germany capable of trying to seize power as a pre- 
liminary to surrender. The gangsters for the time being are 
still in control. Though the facts about the events of July 
are as yet by no means fully known, the failure of the generals 
on this occasion is not surprising. The conspirators seem to 
have been far from thorough—not, indeed, to say dilettantish 
—in their preparations, whereas Hitler, Himmler and their 
associates, besides possessing unsurpassed first-hand know- 
ledge of the ways of conspiracies and revolutions, had built 
up a steel framework of S.S. and secret police against precisely 
such threats to their power. 

If on this occasion the steel framework has held and con- 
trol remains with Hitler and his followers, that does not mean 
that other attempts will not be made to overthrow the 
Hitlerian régime, or that the psychological consequences on 
the German public of all such attempts can be prevented from 
injuring Germany. As the German situation worsens, further 
attempts to save what can be saved are bound to be made 
by men with much to lose. They will be supported by those 
who recognise that the permanent interests of German 
national life differ in important respects from the interests 
of her rulers for the time being. Sooner or later such attempts 
must succeed ; though what roads will lead to success cannot 
now be foreseen. 

The psychological effects of the events of July on the 
German public are complex. The limited number of poli- 
tically intelligent and informed Germans must regard them 
as the writing on the wall. Others have breathed a sigh of 
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relief that disorder—a political ill greatly feared by Germans 
—has been averted, and that a Fiihrer who still commands 
widespread respect and affection has been spared to his 
people. Yet others—their number is legion—must remain 
indifferent, if slightly fearful. Other attempts as they are 
made will increase the atmosphere of anxiety and tension 
among the masses. 

Though all this is obviously helpful to the Allies, it would 
be over-optimistic to suppose that internal dissension in 
Germany has yet risen to a level at which it will precipitate 
the end. The Germans still have many elements of great if 
unstable psychological strength. There are the devotees and 
the fanatics, among them the millions of Nazi-educated 
youth, whose pressure will sustain many waverers and keep 
them from effective action. There is the powerful Gestapo 
and S.S. machine which is widely and rightly feared. There 
are all the elements of resistance due to years of Nazi propa- 
ganda—the hopes which the ignorant public still pins to the 
V series of weapons (flying bombs, rockets, etc.), the fact that 
the Germans are still fighting on foreign soil and that war has 
not yet reached the Reich, the ingrained and very strong 
popular belief in German superiority. It is probable that 
bombing has also helped morale as a whole by stiffening the 
will to resist. 

What all this means on balance is that Germany needs 
more blows before she is ready to succumb. Those blows are 
being delivered. In the West the German Seventh Army 
south of the Seine is now feeling the full weight of Allied 
blitzkrieg and is well on the road to defeat. In the East, 
the Russians have paused in Poland while they mass their 
forces for the fresh and heavy fighting that is ahead. But 
though there may be temporary delays for good military 
reasons, the Allies are closing in on Germany east and west. 
It is still too early to see when exactly major Allied armies 
will be attacking the frontiers of the Reich ; but that they 
will soon be across those frontiers standing on the soil of a 
defeated Germany is as certain as any yet unfulfilled event in 
history. 

August 14, 1944. JULES MENKEN. 


P.S.—The very day after this article was finished Allied 
forces—French, British and American—landed in strength on 
the French Riviera coast between Le Lavandou and Cannes. 
They have already made good progress inland. And during 
the past week the Allied outflanking sweep towards the Seine 
and the Orleans gap has gained ground so rapidly that Paris 
may be expected to be free again before August is out. 


August 20, 1944. 
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WHAT DOES AN M.P. DO? 


THERE is little glamour in the life of the average Member of 
Parliament. What with the attention to his various duties in 
his constituency, attention in the House, and keeping au fait 
with current events, his time is fully and often arduously 
occupied. 

The mail is usually the first job, and it is no sinecure. Its 
contents show pretty well what his constituents think he can 
or should do. He is appealed to on all manner of needs— 
increased pensions, increased War Service Grants, to secure 
deferment for owners of small business and pivotal workers ; 
for compassionate postings of husbands, sons and daughters ; 
for guidance and support in the securing of licences for 
re-opening closed businesses ; to secure petrol for special jobs ; 
to find living accommodation in districts full to overflowing. 
He is, in fact, guide, philosopher and friend to all and sundry 
in the constituency. 

The announcement of forthcoming Debates brings corre- 
spondence from some who may be affected by the proposals, 
or who feel strongly on them. Sometimes this correspondence 
is inspired by an interested party and on occasions post-cards 
or letters are reproduced in quantities and distributed among 
the electorate, who are asked to sign and “send to your 
Member of Parliament.” 

Every day brings printed matter from some movement or 
another, political or domestic, in which the Member is asked 
to interest himself, and possibly to support with his name, or 
financially, or both ! 

And always there is the assiduous student of political news 
in Left or Right Wing press, who writes scurrilous and some- 
times almost rude letters to a Member who has said something 
he does not like. There are times when the Member would 
like to reply—but the writers have not usually the courage to 
sign their names. 

Attention to mail takes a good deal of time. Each case of 
hardship, of whatever character, means correspondence with 
a Government Department, possibly a talk with the Minister 
particularly concerned, and sometimes, in special cases, a 
Question in the House. The Lobby Correspondents like to be 
informed of information secured which is of interest to the 
community, and to have a general talk on any matter taken 
up by the Member. The Member is always “ news ”’ for his 
local press, and his activities in the House are chronicled there 
and often in the national press too, especially if he is reasonably 
active in asking questions and speaking in the Debates. 

Out of the multitude of questions of public interest which 
arise in the life of a Parliament, it is inevitable that individual 
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members can select only a few to which their more special 
attention is given. Personal leanings and interests to some 
extent influence the choice, especially in matters of wide 
national concern. In more local matters, and especially if the 
Member sits for an Irish, Scottish or Welsh constituency, he 
has to consider the bearing of any matter on the interests of 
his electors. His politics will influence his outlook on any 
question, and, sometimes, the amount of attention he feels he 
may legitimately give. 

During the sitting hours of the House his time is divided, 
and his work resolves itself into two sections. He needs to 
attend the various committees which function to secure and 
disseminate among their members information relevant to 
current or to local affairs, and he needs to sit in the Chamber to 
take opportunity to see that the Government is made duly 
aware of this information and its bearing on the point at issue, 
From time to time special committees are formed to give 
special consideration to outstanding matters, say, the Beveridge 
Report, Education, Post-war Reconstruction, etc., etc. 

The Member has to be carefully discriminate in dividing 
his time between these committees and attention in the 
Chamber. The daily Question Hour is one Members particu- 
larly like to spend in the Chamber. A Member must be present 
to have the answer to his own Questions and to put supple- 
mentaries if wished. Many subjects are touched upon and 
there is frequently a lively exchange between Minister and 
Member when a reply is not couched in terms acceptable to 
the Member. 

When a Member decides he wishes to take part in any 
Debate, he goes to the Chamber prepared for possibly a long 
wait. He will intimate to the proper person that he wishes to 
speak, and then he must sit and wait to catch the Speaker's 
eye. Mr. Speaker probably has more people wanting to speak 
than the time allocated for a Debate will allow, and he must 
balance the speeches he calls for to give all parties a fair share 
of the time. The unfortunate Member may sit all day (inc- 
dentally without a meal) and still not be called. 

The sitting day may also bring visitors from the consti- 
tuency who ask to be given seats in the Chamber. These may 
be obtained only through the Member, and owing to the 
limited accommodation now available visitors are often 
disappointed. 3 

Deputations also arrive from time to time and have to have 
a hearing. As there is no special accommodation for such 
visitors, the hearing has to be in some odd corner, unless the 
organisers have taken the precaution of asking for a date and 
for permission to lay their case before a number of Members ; 
it may then be possible to obtairi a committee room for the 
meeting. 
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The Member, in turn, will sometimes serve on a deputation 
toa Minister, so that any special facts may be presented to him 
and the arguments on the case placed before him. 

The Member’s day is, then, fully occupied, and before he 
leaves he usually has letters to sign and more letters to 
attend to. 

His evenings ? They are not necessarily his to dispose of 
just as he wishes. Small gatherings are organised from time 
to time by Members, or associations of one kind or another, to 
which a few selected Members are invited, possibly to meet a 
visitor of standing from one of the Dominions or Colonies, or 
a dignitary from another country. These gatherings may be 
informal, or take the form of dinners. Members attend when 
they can, welcoming the opportunity to meet the visitors and 
toexchange views with them. Ora Member may be the guest- 
speaker, invited because he has something to say, and knows — 
how to say it. 

Week-ends ? His time is still not his own. The consti- 
tuency wants him—to open Savings Weeks, to announce 
results, to visit Training Corps, meet deputations, speak at 
whist drives and dances given for charitable purposes, address 
meetings of the local party association, give war commentaries, 
take part in public discussions, and a multitude of other 
matters. He is buttonholed by worried constituents before 
and after meetings, they telephone him to tell of their diffi- 
culties. He may quite easily travel a couple of hundred miles 
a day in a scattered constituency, in order to accede to the 
requests made to him, and to keep contact with the electors. 

The Member cannot be said to have any spare time. Any 
time left over after he has fulfilled his engagements is taken up 
by his reading. This is wide and varied. An avalanche of 
printed matter descends on the Post Office at the Houses of 
Parliament every day, much of it uninvited. And anything 
which the Member might miss is recommended to him—fre- 
quently by someone quite outside the constituency who may 
have read the report of a speech, or seen a letter in the Press. 

And if, after all this, he has any time in hand, he may 
spend it at home, but mostly his family have to be content 
with fleeting glimpses, which his wife sometimes augments by 
accompanying him to some of his constituency functions. 

What a life ! 

And for what ? £600 a year. 

{600 a year—to provide postages on a heavy mail and pay 
for secretarial services; to pay expenses while living in 
London during sessions; to supply those contributions to 
local organisations which the Member is expected to support. 
It doesn’t go very far, really, and certainly does not permit of 
any contribution towards the maintenance of his family. 

Guy Lioyp. 
2* 


AMERICAN NEWS 


WHEN the last war was over the American Senate was 
presented with a document the size of a book containing the 
Peace Treaty and plans for a post-war organisation known as 
the League of Nations. The document was rejected. Mindful 
of this past episode many foreign observers are fearful that 
something of the same kind may happen again. They can 
rest assured, however, that their fears are groundless. A similar 
document will not be rejected by the Senate because no 
similar document is going to be presented to the Senate. The 
pattern of the post-war world which is now being etched ina 
series of discussions and formal conferences between the 
Allied governments provides for no single over-all inter- 
national structure but a great many independent organisations 
operating side by side each with a single problem to decide 
and a special function to perform. Moreover, the peace 
treaties will be kept apart from proposals for post-war 
organisations. 

The various international bodies will have no formal con- 
nection with each other. Each one will derive its authority 
from the nations composing its membership. The advantage 
of this piecemeal approach to post-war world organisation is 
that decisions can be made on specific subjects without intro- 
ducing any emotional feelings based upon political views. 
The nations which line up on opposite sides in one world 
organisation will not necessarily be found on the same side 
in some other organisation. Difficulties and differences will 
not be cumulative but a fresh start will be made as each fresh 
subject is tackled. 

The strongest branch in this assorted bundle of inter- 
national agencies will be a world security organisation which 
has been discussed by the four big powers but has not yet been 
the subject of a formal United Nations conference. Plans for 
world security after the war, however, are not being fused or 
confused with plans for world financial and economic progress 
and stability. 

One thing which puts the world security organisation in a 
class by itself is that it will be the only post-war organisation 
which will be embodied in a treaty and require ratification 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. Its companion inter- 
national organisations have been in the past, and will be in 
the future, embodied in agreements requiring approval by 
a majority vote of the two Houses of Congress. U.N.R.A 
was thus approved and plans for the World Currency Stabilisa- 
tion Fund, the World Reconstruction Bank, the Joint Petro- 
leum Commission, the Joint Aviation Commission, the Joint 
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Shipping Commission and any other agency of a similar 
character will be so approved. 

Political conditions in the United States make it essential 
that ratification of a world security organisation be by treaty. 
The Republican party platform after discussing the acceptable 
outlines of a post-war security organisation declares, “‘ any 
treaty or agreement to attain such aims made on behalf of 
the United States with any other nations or any association 
of nations, shall be made only by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate of the United States provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur.’”’ The Democratic 
platform contains no similar provision, but this is without 
significance. The Democrats have always maintained that 
naturally they would not violate the spirit of the Constitution. 
The Republicans have on the other hand accused the present 
Democratic administration of wishing to commit the United 
States to a post-war security organisation by executive agree- 
ment or by majority vote of the two Houses. 

Apart from very minor differences both Republicans and 
Democrats are in agreement on the kind of security organisa- 
tions they think the United States should join. Both are 
opposed to anything in the nature of a super state. Both 
believe member nations should retain their sovereign inde- 
pendence in full. Both believe that peace should be enforced 
not by an international army but by the armed forces (the 
Republican platform calls them “ peace forces’’) of the 
nations which are members. 

In addition to the broad principles mentioned in each 
party platform, party leaders accept as the basic structure of 
asecurity organisation a general assembly of all peace loving 
nations with a council to act as a kind of executive board of 
directors composed of the Big Four and a suitable number of 
smaller powers. There is, however, likely to be some Con- 
gressional controversy over detail, such as voting mechanism. 
In addition many Republicans want the peace treaties or at 
least the European peace treaty, to be presented to the Senate 
in advance of the scheme for post-war security. Before the 
United States agrees to help make the world secure they 
consider they should first see what sort of a world the United 
States will be asked to make secure. One sentence in the 
Republican platform is particularly significant. It runs, 
“the treaties of peace should be just ; the nations which are 
the victims of aggression should be restored to sovereignty 
and self-government.”’ This appears at first sight to be a 
platitude but the original draft contained the phrase, ‘‘ Axis 
ageression.’’ After some debate in the platform committee 
the word ‘“‘ Axis’ was struck out in order to make it clear 
that the Republican views of a just peace could not be recon- 
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ciled with transfers of territory or annexation by any of her 
allies. 

The Democratic platform does not go so far as the Repub- 
lican. It pledges support to the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms without spelling out the 
details. But in debates in both House and Senate leaders 
of both parties have maintained that minor adjustments of 
boundaries might be justified, but that any large scale transfers 
of territory would be contrary to the Atlantic Charter’s prin- 
ciples. The question of post-war boundaries is the most 
difficult hurdle which will have to be surmounted if full 
American co-operation is to be obtained in the post-war world. 
Take the Polish boundary as an example. Congressmen, parti- 
cularly those with constituents of Polish birth complain that 
the Allies are not living up to their principles in their treat- 
ment of Poland. The Polish Government, it is suggested with 
some cynicism, is the first from which unconditional surrender 
has been exacted. 

The post-war security organisation will be something like 
a policeman on a beat. As long as it exists it may appear 
unnecessary, but if it did not exist the same thing would 
happen in the world community as would happen if the 
policeman were withdrawn. There would be no certainty 
that normal life could be pursued in security and there would 
be nothing to prevent outbreaks of lawlessness and violence. 
The everyday life of the man in the street will be far more 
influenced by the other international agencies which will be 
established. The most important of these may well prove to 
be the first upon which agreement has been reached, that is 
to say, the currency fund to. promote stabilisation and the 
world bank to encourage international investment, which 
were drafted at the Bretton Woods Conference. It might be 
argued that U.N.R.A. was actually the first international 
organisation to be established but U.N.R.A. is only intended 
to be temporary. It is a war agency rather than a post-war 
agency, designed to render first-aid to nations which are 
victims of the war. 

When the war comes to an end there will be a big demand 
for goods from the United States to fill the immediate needs 
of the countries who have been more badly hit by the war. 
America is not going to donate or even lease-lend these goods. 
She will want to sell them. Under normal conditions countries 
would get dollars to buy them by selling their own goods but 
they will not be making any goods of their own for export 
for some time. They could buy dollars with gold but very 
few of them possess much gold. They could sell American 
investments, but most of these have been sold already. They 
could get dollars through the spending of American tourists 
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but there are unlikely to be many American tourists in 
Europe immediately after the war. 

This is where the Bretton Woods Conference comes into 
the picture. Two agencies with rather misleading names, 
one a currency fund and one a reconstruction bank will be 
established. The currency fund will enable nations which 
are members to obtain foreign currency to pay for their 
foreign purchases when they cannot get it in any other way. 
Within limits each nation’s domestic currency when that 
nation joins the fund will have one of the attributes of gold ; 
it will be able to buy foreign exchange. The fund cannot 
perpetually supply foreign currency to a country which is 
unable to get it in a normal way by selling its own goods or 
services, but it can do sofora while. It will not cure any funda- 
mental economic disease, but will act as an aspirin tablet, 
to give temporary relief to a country while it gets its pro- 
duction under way so that it can begin making goods for 
export. In addition if there are too many requests for aspirin 
tablets it will lay down a régime which that country should 
follow to achieve a more permanent cure. 

Each country has the primary responsibility for setting 
its own industrial house in order, but from time to time in 
doing so it will run up against this difficulty. To rebuild will 
require materials or machinery which cannot be procured 
locally but must be bought abroad. It could theoretically 
borrow from the inhabitants of the foreign country in which 
it wished to make purchases. But investors there might be 
nervous. Things would look too risky. This is where the 
Bretton Woods agency, the reconstruction bank, comes into 
the picture. It will guarantee, or sometimes if necessary 
make loans, for sound needed projects which require outside 
purchases. The two agencies help each other, though each 
could stand alone and do useful work alone. Both, however, 
are stronger because of the existence of the other. Foreign 
investment would be encouraged if exchange rates were stable, 
while exchange rates could not be kept stable if the under- 
lying conditions which led to a lack of balance in this country’s 
trade were not corrected. 

One of the obvious conditions governing international 
trade is that countries cannot continue buying over long periods 
without making goods to sell abroad. Another is that 
countries cannot continue selling abroad over long periods 
without being prepared to buy from abroad. The United 
States has frequently appeared ready and anxious to sell its 
goods abroad and at the same time reluctant to make it 
possible for its citizens to buy goods from abroad. The 
success of the bank and the fund are based on the assumption 
that American trade policies will be changed though there is 
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unfortunately little indication as yet that this will be done. 
Preparations are being made to encourage and increase 
American sales abroad while no similar attention is being paid 
to the necessity of buying foreign goods to balance these sales, 
Satisfaction is expressed, for example, that the United States 
now has a footing in the Middle East for the sale of its textiles, 
Demands are being made that the war-time synthetic rubber 
industry will be maintained so that the United States will 
not need to buy natural rubber from abroad. The American 
merchant marine, it is further argued, must be supported in 
the future so that the United States will not use the shipping 
facilities of other countries. All these moves will reduce 
the amount of dollar exchange Great Britain can acquire. 
The old reciprocal trade agreement made a great show of 
correcting the situation but left tariff obstacles in the same 
relative position. 

Some American apologists defend themselves against the 
charge of not being ready to buy enough from abroad with 
the countercharge that other countries over-buy from America, 
The United States, they maintain, should be protected against 
the ‘“‘ spendthrift nations ’’ and should not be required to 
bail them out or put up the greater part of the money into an 
international organisation established for the purpose of 
bailing them out. This is a theory which if carried to its 
logical conclusion would encourage efforts made by other 
countries to restrict their imports artificially, one of the very 
conditions responsible for the descending spiral in world trade 
before the war. 

The Bretton Woods economic agreement will not be 
brought before Congress till after the November election, 
perhaps not till the new session of Congress meets. When the 
debate begins it will be one of the most important since the 
passage of the Lend-Lease Act. It will reveal the extent to 
which the United States will be ready to co-operate after 
the war. 


DENYS SMITH. 
WASHINGTON. 
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TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


“Qu, but this is black duplicity ! ’’ cried Dr. Grimstone when 
he beheld the hidden pots of jam in poor Mr. Bultitude’s 
playbox. Yet, by the very nature of things, what could he 
expect ? Had Richard been the boy they all supposed him 
to be nothing would have been more normal than an appetite 
for jam and no cache more irresistible than the playbox. 
America’s zest for trade is just as normal and our present 
outcry at its manifestation seems as prudish as the Doctor’s, 
particularly as it lacks his pedagogic pretext of being in loco 
parentis, savouring rather of the disgruntled dog in the 
mercantile manger. 

We claim that German public memory is short, that 
Warsaw and Rotterdam are conveniently discounted when 
other wounds at home cry aloud to an unjust heaven. The 
British public has to be reminded of the simplest facts by 
blatant headlines daily. Yet a few members of our Parlia- 
ment, at any rate, will recollect with disquiet the reception 
accorded by Mr. Dalton to their presumably too vigorous 
deputation a few weeks ago. The gist of the President’s 
bland assurance remains unaltered by subsequent attitudes, 
though it may have become further obscured in many minds 
by the actual trend of events. Current arrangements, he told 
them, between our own and the Soviet Governments were 
necessarily confined to goods vital to the war effort, and it 
was not possible at present to say when or how those arrange- 
ments would need to be modified. 

Now, the quiescent policy envisaged by such a considered 
rejoinder can only mildly be described as at variance with 
more recent pronouncements from other sources ostensibly 
as well informed to give glimpses of the Government’s main 
purpose in this important direction. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for example, has summed up a great truth, too 
long half hidden, when he speaks of the falling away of our 
export trade between the two wars as being the primary cause 
of unemployment. He warns us that if we are to avoid a 
drastic curtailment in the volume of our imports, with a 
consequent threat to our standards of living and of employ- 
ment itself, we must go all out to recapture as much as we 
can of the foreign trade we lost in that fatal period. No 
country can live indefinitely beyond its international income. 
Nothing could be plainer than that. And even more explicit 
isa statement by Mr. Harcourt Johnstone, Secretary to the 
Department of Overseas Trade, that the Government is fully 
alive to the desirability of introducing the United Kingdom 
as a supplier in peace as well as war. ‘‘ There may also be 
opportunities for our consumer goods for some years after the 
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war,” he says. ‘‘ Therefore, considerable supplies may be 
expected to flow to Russia.”’ 

At such a specious utterance one may well pause to ask, 
as Lord Carson was so fond of doing, what are the realities of 
the situation? The main postulates are prima facte quite 
straightforward. At our own end of the line, one of the basic 
premises of our much heralded return to national prosperity, 
in the twofold shape of low unemployment and an inversely 
heightened standard of living, is that the United Kingdom 
export trade should be officially fostered, rather than con- 
trolled, in its efforts to find new markets for promoting that 
sine qua non of economic well-being, a proper balance of pay- 
ments between ex- and im-ports. Yet to a large extent the 
merchants and manufacturers who have borne so much in 
comparative silence ask only that they should be given a free 
hand, so far as is compatible with security, in rebuilding their 
commerce. How far they will surmount the handicap still 
imposed by lost contacts, man-power shortage, obsolete 
machinery, moribund controls, foreign industrialisation, and 
the seemingly unlayable ghost of Lease-Lend, remains to be 
seen. 

As to the larger bilateral conception, one fact is plain, that 
neither we nor the Russians will be able to afford indulgence 
in any rosy philanthropics when the dour period of recon- 
struction is really at hand. It will be a simple materialistic 
adjustment, on balance, of how each can profitably serve the 
other, as comrades in tools as wellasinarms. In other words, 
what has each got that the other wants and either cannot 
obtain elsewhere at all or only from a source which offers no 
potential market in exchange. 

Our time-honoured requirements of Russian primary 
produce such as timber, grain, furs and petrol, are too well- 
known to need renumeration. In return it is seldom denied 
that we can in normal times put out unrivalled quality in 
such large ranges as precision tools, electrical equipment, 
agricultural machinery, automobiles, locomotives and textile 
fabrics of every description. We might therefore have been 
ethically pardoned for a quiet but confident reminder in the 
not so distant past: ‘‘ You have seen what we can do in the 
way of tanks and planes that you need so badly. We hope 
you won’t forget the old firm when you come to plan your 
saner land drives in the near future.’’ Such a course would 
have been excusably long-headed, with a sort of grimly prac- 
tical camaraderie which appeals to our incalculable ally. But 
if Mr. Evelyn Walkden is to be believed—and his words ring 
painfully, with an echo in the breasts of many others who 
recall the facts—as long ago as June of last year the newly 
mooted Anglo-Soviet Co-operative Trading Association was 
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sounded by American industrial interests with the object of a 
joint approach to the Kremlin for the formulation of a com- 
prehensive tripartite trade agreement from which each would 
benefit in like proportion as the notional child in Mr. Butler’s 
new State education, that is to say according to what capacity, 
intellectual or productive, can be put into it. 

But apparently our Board of Trade poured cold water on 
the whole scheme, despite its influential commercial backing, 
“yntil post-war economic conditions could be more clearly 
foreseen.’’ What might have been foreseen, clearly or other- 
wise, is that the Americans would press on alone, which all 
the evidence now accumulates to show is precisely what they 
have done. There is no secret, at any rate in trade circles, 
that negotiations have for some time been in progress between 
the States and the Soviets for contracts the implementation 
of which will entail delivery of plant and rolling stock to the 
tune of something approaching $1,000 million in the first 
operative year. Meanwhile Mr. Eric A. Johnston, President 
of the American Chamber of Commerce, is planning a tour of 
Russian audiences to tell them more about the American goods 
which they can already see in the Muscovite shop windows, 
to the regrettable exclusion of our own. Nor will manufac- 
turers pretend to be dumbfounded by this sinister development 
when they recall that within recent experience the same thing 
has happened, though for partially different reasons, in respect 
of our erstwhile universal supremacy in the supply of machine 
tools to the expanding industries of Brazil. 

What then is the real extent of the flying start already 
achieved ? The cautious answer, beloved of president, secre- 
tary and minister, is that probably it is substantial but not 
beyond overtaking, by reason of two factors, namely, our 
knowledge of the course and the luck of the draw. The British 
merchant adventurer spirit has no equal in the world of to-day 
or yesterday, save possibly in the Dutch. Our much criticised 
genius for forceful penetration of other lands and their markets 
dates from the eras of Warren Hastings and Sandars of the 
River. And, in any case, German-inspired criticism has at 
long last been discredited as a constructive force. Our ability 
for colonial expansion and foreign merchandising will remain 
unimpaired as a national characteristic. 

On the other hand we have to face the fact that after our 
long sacrifices in foreign markets and investments we shall 
emerge from five or six years of warfare to find our American 
and Russian allies in a considerably stronger trade position 
than ourselves, in every respect save one—and therein lies the 
healing balm. Our market (and through us our great empire 
market as well) is still more important to the rest of the world 
than Russian market can yet hope to be. That is a funda- 
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mental asset which no doubt Mr. Dalton and Mr. Harcourt 
Johnstone have well in mind. A fortiori they will be aware 
of the revelation, by recent statistics, of a doubt as to whether 
the American market is really in a position to absorb all the 
produce of Russia which would be necessary to offset her own 
proposed large shipments to that country. Estimates show 
that only a small percentage of the principal Russian exports 
are such as will find a real answering placement in America. 
The Soviets seem therefore to be confronted by the rather 
obvious problem of choosing an alternative between ready 
payment for our goods by much-wanted exchange of her own 
or some extended Lease-Lend arrangement with America 
which will at best have a somewhat stifling and retrograde 
effect upon her schemes for progressive independence. These 
are reflections which will weigh well with the Soviet direc- 
torate when making decisions as to commitments in further 
long-term trade policy. But for us to depend upon their 
preponderance in our favour would be the kind of stultifying 
frustration which has already driven manufacturers subsisting 
on Government contracts to the verge of despair about the 
future. 

The average manufacturer is contemptuous of market 
research from the purely official or statistical angle. He 
leaves to the expert theoretical economist the first vast 
intricacies of monetary systems which are to make possible all 
that he is not allowed to do. Blocks, pools, groups, cartels and 
clearances are to him all cyphers in the huge game of paper 
control and paper speculation. He himself is the practical 
maker and supplier of goods, who knows with a shrewd human 
insight born of decades of first-hand experience the value of 
sound product, reliable agencies, and swift decisions. In the 
words of The Times, unwontedly blunt, he is heartily tired of 
being eternally lectured on his own duties and limitations “ by 
people who know nothing about the subject.” Is it surprising 
that he clamours now for a chance to get on even terms with 
his liveliest competitors ? Let the Schachts and Schumachers 
wrangle out their currency stabilisations ; we want to find 
out which of our lines are going to be successful so that we can 
at least plan the plant which we shall need for our rayon 
staple, roller-harrow, or plastic insulator. In the meantime, 
raise the benighted ban on sampling, which is the life-blood 
of marketing and offends least of all against the obvious 
exigencies of shortage in shipping space and packing material. 
Let us make contact now with our potential opposite numbers. 
Let us have a trade mission and a revival of A.S.C.T.A.,, if 
you will, only let it be tradesmen who talk trade, not profes- 


sional administrators or legislators. 
CHARLES EDEN. 
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THE SENTIMENTAL MURDERER 


In the spring of 1922 George Fritz Haarmann, spy and agent 
ovocateur in the service of the Berlin police, came to the 
conclusion at the suggestion of certain uncomplimentary 
critics that it would be wise if he desired to live a little longer 
to remove himself to another part of Germany. The implied 
threat to his life shocked the 42-year-old Prussian giant, and 
he wept, for he was a blend of that sentimentality and cruelty 
which has come to be recognised as peculiarly Teutonic. 

Built on massive lines, his heavy jowl, powerful and large 
mouth with its veneer of lasciviousness, and his slow, awkward 
gait might have prejudiced strangers had it not been that he 
was gentle-mannered and that the habitual expression of his 
blue eyes was mild and ingratiating. He was proud of his 
popularity amongst acquaintances and of his skill in making 
friends in spite of the fact that his peculiar profession had 
entailed ruining many of those whose confidence he had 
wormed himself into by blithely swearing falsely against 
them. It was all in his day’s work, he argued, and he could 
see no justification for their subsequent threats and vitupera- 
tion. He had his living to earn, and if they refused to share 
his views on the subject then they must blame the British 
blockade. In those days every crime in Germany from petty 
thieving to murder was blamed on the British blockade, and 
now and then this defence met with success in the law courts. 

After considerable cogitation and much lager beer drunk 
in the society of his friends, the police, he decided to make his 
home in the city of Hanover. It was an attractive place 
where he could rely on securing a small house with a bit of 
garden in which to grow roses and other odoriferous flowers 
to mellow his leisure moments. But before he reached 
Hanover he knew he would have little or no time to indulge 
in his love of floriculture, having already chosen the career of 
professional murderer in the belief that it would afford his 
native talents the fullest scope. 

The decision arose out of his intimate knowledge of the 
police and their methods. Again and again he had accom- 
panied the leading Berlin detectives on murder and other 
investigations and he had grown to despise their stereotyped 
methods, ignorance of human psychology and rigid reliance 
on their imaginary cleverness. Haarmann could have cited 
a score of instances to illustrate his theory that any man of 
average intelligence could outwit and hoodwink them pro- 
vided he possessed boldness, courage and a cool head. 

His sorrow at leaving Berlin’s underworld was mitigated 
to some extent by a letter of commendation from Inspector 
Becker to Inspector Gerstein of Hanover. It was exactly 
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the introduction Haarmann required, for he had no intention 
of embarking on his new profession until he had established 
cordial relations with Hanover’s guardians of the law. As 
he anticipated the introduction was instantly effective, and 
his charming manners and interesting reminiscences did the 
rest. When for the first time he walked out of the police 
station he did so with the confidence and friendship of the 
chiefs of the detective department as one well known to the 
police in the most complimentary and comforting meaning 
of the term. 

The house he rented on the outskirts of Hanover was 
detached with a tiny garden at the back, and the first week 
of his tenancy he devoted to making both house and garden 
spick and span. The neighbours were naturally curious as 
they watched him from behind their curtained windows, and 
his appearance aroused their prejudice and_ suspicion. 
When, however, they saw him in familiar converse with the 
head of the detective department and commented on his 
frequent visits to local places of refreshment with uniformed 
policemen they voted him respectable and _ trustworthy. 
After that they transferred their prying eyes to less con- 
spicuous objects, and George Fritz Haarmann, who had 
published through the mouths of several publicans that he 
was a dealer in second-hand clothes, settled down seriously 
to prepare for the opening of his campaign of crime. 

Seven weeks after his arrival in Hanover he was strolling 
near the railway station when a delicate-looking, pale-faced 
boy of sixteen enquired the way to a street of which Haarmann 
had not heard before. At once he professed the lively anxiety 
to serve the lad, mentioned some fictional details of the 
locality, and wound up by offering to escort him to the desired 
address. The youngster, charmed by the gentle voice and 
the ‘‘ affectionate uncle’’ expression, accepted gratefully, and 
as his guide deftly led him away into solitude, recounted with 
pathetic naiveté how this was the first time he had been in 
Hanover and that he was glad he had a situation to look 
forward to because the cost of his new suit had absorbed 
nearly all his mother’s savings, she being the widow of a 
soldier killed in the Great War. 

Haarmann listened sympathetically and, as he confessed 
two and a half years later, his eyes filled with tears. He was 
really sorry for the boy, and regretted the necessity for keeping 
his eyes on the alert for the safest spot in which to strangle 
him. 

A perfect day was ending with a warm breeze and a half 
light that was soothing and encouraging to the incipient 
murderer. The boy chattered happily, exhilarated by 
Haarmann’s society and sympathy, chattered right up to the 
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moment when scarcely conscious of the hedge that hid them 
from the roadway he felt two powerful hands round his 
thin neck and knew no more. 

The murderer waited on his feet until he was sure that 
there were no stray pedestrians, such as lovers in search of 
solitude, to rob him of the fruits of his first major crime. 
Then he knelt beside the warm corpse and began to strip it, 
eschewing haste lest it should lower the market value of the 
suit he coveted. His victim had revealed that the cash he 
possessed was only three marks, and it was the clothes there- 
fore on which Haarmann relied for compensation for his 
trouble. Of the risk he thought little or nothing. 

Within twenty minutes he was in his spotlessly clean 
kitchen, and by the light of an oil lamp examining his booty. 
To his dismay there were bloodstains on coat, waistcoat and 
trousers. In the twilight he had not noticed that the strangled 
boy had bled from his mouth. However, there was no time 
now for self-recrimination nor for anything else save the task 
of preparing the supper which he was to share with two police- 
men he favoured specially because they were careless talkers 
and wholly under the influence of his personality. His guests 
were due about seven o’clock, when they came off duty, but 
it was after ten when they were apologising for their un- 
punctuality with the explanation that the naked body of a 
murdered boy having been found, they had been compelled 
to help in a preliminary search for the missing garments. 

Haarmann with the air of one who craves a cure for ennui 
plied them with questions about the mystery during a meal 
which was always animated. He could speak with authority 
on the subject of crime, and, as the policemen testified later, 
offered some suggestions which were shrewd and practical. 
His interest in their efforts to find the murderer was that of 
an experienced hunter of criminals with whom the invio- 
lability of the law was paramount. When one of the officers 
lamented that it was difficult to identify a naked corpse 
because boys looked more or less alike, he delivered a lecture 
on juvenile anatomy which they were long to remember. 
He agreed that the murderer had behaved astutely in removing 
the victim’s clothes, and he did not contradict the statement 
that its object was to delay the identification of the body. 

_ “They are dragging the river in case the clothes were tied 

ina bundle and flung in,”’ said one of his friends, adding that 

the chief was definitely of opinion that the crime was the work 

ofa madman. ‘ Working-class boys don’t carry sufficient 

money to make murder profitable, you know, Herr Haarmann. 
we're searching Hanover for a lunatic.” 

Haarmann may have reminded himself that Hanover was 
a large city—nearly half a million inhabitants—and murders 
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were almost as common as burglaries in the Germany that 
was slowly recovering from the loss of a carefully-planned 
war. But while he talked or listened he was acquiring a 
further lesson in the art of murder. His guests hid nothing 
from him, and as they laid bare the methods of the detective 
department Haarmann analysed his own mistakes, and with 
the laziness of a temporarily satiated tiger outlined a scheme 
of killing in which there would be no flaws. Murderers of his 
type were often in a hurry to achieve large gains, a hurry that 
might be fatal to him. His motto was, small profits and quick 
returns. There was safety in a modest and humble exterior, 
He would be content with a standard of living commensurate 
with his status as second-hand clothes dealer. The neighbours 
would not have reason to envy him, and if his bank balance 
hardly progressed at all, there was the exhilarating and 
adventurous life of the killer to compensate him. 

His most important decision was never to kill before the 
victim had removed his clothes, thus preventing any pos- 
sibility of a recurrence of the fiasco which had spoilt his 
maiden Hanover effort. As it would be impossible for the 
boy or youth to be compelled to undress, Haarmann con- 
ceived a method by which they would do so of their own will 
in circumstances natural and even commonplace. Murder 
was profitless if it did not bring him clothes he could sell 
immediately, and, of course, there must be no suspicious 
marks on them. 

Ten days passed before the sixteen-year-old boy was 
identified by his mother, and a week later Hanover was 
losing interest in the mystery when Haarmann sidled up toa 
boy emerging from the railway station and offered him a 
cigarette. He had quickly spotted his prey. Obviously he 
had come to the city to seek a situation, wearing his best suit 
for the purpose, it was probable that his mother was a widow 
in poor circumstances, and the hovering assassin knew that 
the poor have few friends outside their native villages. 

In a burst of gratitude for the kindly interest in his affairs, 
the boy impulsively imparted details of his life-story to date. 
He was on his way to interview a prospective employer, he 
blurted out, and if he failed to please he would have to walk 
the greater part of the way home, all that his mother could 
give him in cash being two marks. 

Gently Haarmann advised him to put off the interview to 
the next morning and with the advice was the offer of a bed 
in his house for nothing, explaining that the small bedroom 
would be unoccupied anyway, and that his young friend would 
be company for an old bachelor. 

They supped together in the kitchen that was to be the 
catacomb for the bones of the slain, and a glass of beer guat- 
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anteed that the tired guest would fall asleep as soon as his 
head touched the pillow. 

The boy undressed, got into bed, closed his eyes and began 
to breathe with that regularity which told the creeping 
murderer on the landing that he could choose his own time 
now. 

With the same mild expression in his blue eyes and the 
familiar good-humoured smile on tap lest the boy might 
wake suddenly, Haarmann entered with an elephantine 
noiselessness into the bedroom and gazed down at the picture 
of healthy and happy boyhood. But only to reassure himself, 
and when he judged the moment was ripe he brought his 
simian mouth to the boy’s throat, gripped it between his 
powerful teeth, and life was almost instantaneously ex- 
tinguished. 

The manner of his crime was horribly inhuman—if any 
sort of murder can be described as human—but it was actually 
not so appalling and revolting as the cold-blooded and syste- 
matic way in which he dissected the body and the sickening 
use to which he put the flesh. A famous German doctor was 
to gratify Haarmann by stating in the witness-box that the 
mass-murderer in carving up the bodies of his victims showed 
a skill worthy of a trained surgeon, but it was never disclosed 
how he had attained to this degree of skill, although the 
experts believed he had had some training as a medical 
student or had closely studied anatomy with the aid of medical 
works. Time was on his side, and his iron nerve enabled him 
to carry out his grisly task calmly, quietly and without haste. 
The poor lad—“ the only son of his mother and she a widow ”’ 
—was simply blotted out of existence in the inferno of a 
kitchen which was so clean and tidy. 

The next day Haarmann sold the suit to a woman whose 
eldest son found it a perfect fit. She paid twelve marks, 
which the murderer regarded as clear profit. This was 
increased when the boots and shoes brought in three and a 
half marks. Customers considered it a pleasure to do business 
with Herr Haarmann, for not only did he evince a deep 
interest in them and their affairs, but he was most helpful with 
advice whenever a parent mentioned that the clothes were to 
help a boy to make his start in the world of commerce. It 
is recorded that on two occasions he fitted out lads with 
suits which had entailed as many murders and then did not 
rest until he had obtained employment for the new wearers. 
It is not surprising that Haarmann had a waiting list for his 
en zthat he could boast that every client_became a 
rend. 

A fortnight after the murder of the boy named in Haar- 
mann’s subsequent confession as Carl Leidle the latters’ 
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mother wrote to the Hanover police asking for their assistance 
in tracing him. She had provided him with a stamped and 
addressed envelope in which he was to report to her about his 
interview with the prospective employer, but she had heard 
nothing of or from him. Haarmann was told of the letter 
by one of his detective friends and also of the chief's reply to it, 
He had advised the anxious mother to practise patience: 
her son had gone on the tramp, as so many German boys 
were doing, and when he had spent his money and wanted to 
return to her he would do as they all did, write for the price 
of a railway ticket. It was cheap advice, but the widow was 
in humble circumstances, and the Chief of Police had plenty 
of political business in hand. These alleged disappearances 
were a nuisance to the police of every city and mysteries that 
nearly always solved themselves were rather tiresome. 

‘We get an average of twenty similar applications a week, 
not counting the women who report missing husbands who 
are merely staying out late on a drinking bout,”’ he said when 
Haarmann was the man of the hour and Hanover was criticis- 
ing bitterly detectives who had dined too often with a multi- 
ple murderer ever to suspect that their host was other than 
a warm-hearted sentimentalist who loved children and was 
happiest when taking them for walks and standing them 
sweets and ginger-pop. But that was not to happen for over 
two years. 

The mother of Carl Leidle called at Hanover’s police 
station when her son had been missing a month, and an 
irritable sergeant brusquely repeated his superior’s inter- 
pretation of the so-called mystery, adding plaintively that 
since the date of her letter three other mothers had con- 
plained that their sons had started for the city to search for 
work and had failed to return home or communicate with 
their parents. It would be ridiculous to suggest that they had 
been murdered, he growled. Who would murder a boy who 
was wearing a second-hand suit and had only a mark or two 
in his pocket? The notion was absurd. No, there was 
another explanation. Each of them had gone on the tramp, 
perhaps to a seaport where he could obtain employment asa 
cabin boy. It was the effect of romantic fiction on the minds 
of the young. His advice to her was to return home and wait. 
In a few weeks or so she would be laughing at herself for ever 
having worried about her thoughtless offspring. She could 
trust the police who knew what they were talking about 
when it came to a question of accounting for so-called dis 
appearances. 

The three boys to whom the sergeant referred were the 
second, third and fourth of Haarmann’s successful essays if 
murder for small profits, and long before their mothers wert 
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grief-stricken and terrified the three second-hand suits had 
been sold and two pairs of boots as well. The third the mur- 
derer had bestowed on a boy who lived in his street, a hand- 
some youngster whose precocious talent for lying Haarmann 
was assiduously endeavouring to eradicate. The gift was one 
of the finishing touches he gave to his own character of 
benevolent uncle-in-ordinary to the local children. It 
strengthened the admiration of their parents and assisted in 
the completion of the portrait of the perfect neighbour. 
But even the most inveterate gossipers could not hint at 
deficiencies in one who was the friend of the police. In a 
country where the uniform is the object of awe and reverence 
Haarmann’s respectability could have no more impressive and 
satisfying guarantee. The kindness to children touch was a 
brilliant addition. 

He lived so modestly, too, and worked so hard that he 
was often cited by nagging wives to illustrate homilies on the 
vice of laziness in husbands, who, from sheer perversity, 
declined to be infected with the virtues of the dealer in second- 
hand clothes. The admiration of the women rose to shrill 
eulogies when Haarmann sent out word that to supplement 
his meagre earnings he would sell at half the market rates 
sausages and meat pies of the best quality as regularly as 
supplies permitted. The grim and ghastly home-made 
meaning of the last three words was, of course, hidden from the 
customers who flocked to the back door to purchase the 
succulent products of Herr Haarmann’s kitchen-cum-dis- 
secting room. 

It is a phase of his abnormality that is impossible to de- 
scribe in detail. No one could credit it were it not for the 
cold judicial records. The mass-murderer himself never saw 
anything heinous in a traffic in human flesh which was to 
him a natural and logical sequel to his simplified method of 
killing. ‘‘ They died without any suffering,’’ he said placidly 
at the close of his horrific two-year murder plan, “and it 
didn’t matter to them what happened afterwards.” 

Without any perceptible cessation or interruption the 
score of murders of boys and youths mounted. His activities 
had long since ceased to bring him any thrills, nor were they 
accompanied by nervousness. He understood the police 
and rated their intelligence in adverse ratio to his own. 
Their stupidity was his sure shield against suspicion, attack 
and exposure, and he was unafraid. In the course of thirty 
months scores of persons, men, women and children, were 
formally—only this and nothing more—reported to the 
Hanover police, and of these at least forty-two had vanished 
for ever after thankfully getting between the sheets in 
George Fritz Haarmann’s spare bedroom. He even took an 
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assistant, one Hans Granz, to whom he told nothing but who 
must have discovered a lot for himself. 

That he went from one murder to another without arousi 
anyone’s suspicions can be explained only by sheer luck and 
his hypnotic power over Granz, for it can be said of Haarmann 
that he was surrounded by police and neighbours, and that 
he was the most prominent figure in his street. His public 
appearances never passed unnoticed, and his little house was 
under the constant surveillance of admirers who took an 
interest in everything he did. There is nothing more compre- 
hensive and penetrating than the curiosity of neighbours, 
and yet no one ever attached any significance to Haarmann’s 
role of escort to some strange lad towards the house from 
which, had they given it any thought, no one ever saw him 
emerge again. It may have been, though it is highly improb- 
able, that he was never seen leading his victims into the house 
of death, and it may be that he had become too familiar a 
sight for anyone to observe him strictly or remember anything 
except that they had seen the popular and kind Herr Haar- 
mann. Apparently he could take at least forty-two boys 
and young men to that spare bedroom and murder them 
without exciting suspicion, although on all sides he was 
surrounded by buildings, some of them occupied by several 
families. We can accept as more credible his laughing 
description of two or more police inspectors and detectives 
enjoying a meal of sausages and meat pies while upstairs in 
the spare room a boy lost in slumber had his life spared until 
the guests took their departure. He could become incoherent 
with enjoyment when repeating scraps of the debate amongst 
his guests on the subject that the public were worrying them 
about the astonishing disappearance of boys who were never 
seen again after they had walked out of the railway station 
to look for employment. Frantic mothers were bothering 
the detectives to such an extent that the chief had declined 
to admit them to his presence. When they persisted he denied 
them access to the station itself. In future they must write 
out whatever statements they felt obliged to make, he said, 
but if only they would have patience, Time would prove that 
they were needlessly alarming themselves. Boys would be 


boys, especially boys with adventure in their blood. Hej 


repeated this so often that even Haarmann was bored by it, 
though on the occasions the chief honoured him with a visit 
his gratification was almost as great as his appreciation 
his immunity from suspicion. 

The court crime statistics of Hanover confine Haarmann’ 
crimes to 24 murders, but the police had details of 42, and the 
mass-murderer in a confession that was really a boast claimed 
60. It is possible he lost count, and the actual figure may 
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be round about 50. Fifty murders by strangling and that 
after the manner of a wolf, and yet Haarmann might be alive 
to-day and as a member of the Gestapo earning Nazi honours 
and gaining opportunities for unlimited feats of bestiality 
had he been content with one less. It is generally that little 
more and how much it is that blots out the super-criminal 
whose bravado is born of an invincible ignorance and a vanity 
too strong for terror to breed caution. His run of good for- 
tune he put down to his skilful acting and his genius for using 
popularity as a cloak. Only a criminal of rare calibre could 
resist the temptation of larger profits ; only a man of superior 
brain-power could utilise publicity to secure privacy for his 
hideous and loathsome secrets. 

His estimate of the intelligence of the Hanover police 
and detectives was not unfair to his friends in the force, but 
Haarmann, who had most of the arrogance of German stu- 
pidity, forgot one thing, Chance. Events proved that he was 
never in danger from officialdom. They also proved that his 
only enemy was Chance, and had he ever given the subject 
serious consideration he must have realised that it was an 
enemy against which he could take no precautions other 
than retiring altogether from his trade of mass-murderer with 
its side-line of sausages and meat pies. But if he did now and 
then ponder in his tranquil and serene way on the obvious 
disadvantages of the murder trade he brushed aside any idea 
of relinquishing the gruesomely steady income it brought 
him. Haarmann was no sadist. Killing did not excite or 
gratify him. It was the profit that produced the pleasure. 
Hehad no grievances against humanity, and no political views. 
Wild animals cannot be philosophers or politicians, and Haar- 
mann was a wild animal by night. By day he was the epitome 
of that surface benevolence which is the German badge for 
harmlessness and good fellowship. Haarmann could have 
argued that if the German soldier could murder women and 
children because they impeded his path, so he had the right 
to murder civilians who stood between him and the money 
he required to preserve his life and character. A higher power 
than himself, Necessity, gave the order, and like a true 
German he obeyed. 

_ He was steadily and methodically murdering and mutilat- 
ing, when the mother of a 15-year-old boy was preparing him 
for his first essay in the art of obtaining work in a world where 
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With motherly care she had cleaned and repaired his best 
suit, and now on the day of his departure she was giving him 
plenty of good advice. First and foremost, he was not to get 
into conversation with strangers. He knew as well as she did 
that during the last two years several boys from the sur- 
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rounding country had gone to Hanover on a similar errand 
and had never been seen again. If he valued his life he would 
be a good boy and go straight to the first address on the slip 
of paper now in his coat pocket. If he had no luck there he 
was to try the second, and so on until it was either victory in 
the shape of a job or retreat in the form of return to his home. 
But, above all, he was not to speak to any strange man or 
woman. He would be murdered if he disobeyed her. Ernst, 
impressed and frightened, promised again and again. The 
papers had described the missing lads as adventurous and 
rebellious, but he had no wish to run away to sea or to seek 
any other way of escape from the discipline of home and the 
mother he loved. Yes, she could rely on him to avoid the 
chatty and friendly stranger. He would regard them as the 
murderers of the missing boys. His mother could trust him. 
That parting promise she never forgot, for it was to be his 
last. 

By the time of his arrival in Hanover he could not have 
forgotten his promise, and when as he stood slightly bewil- 
dered by the superficial evidences of the life of a city a tall, 
broad-shouldered man approached and asked if he could direct 
him anywhere the boy involuntarily drew back without 
responding. Haarmann smiled gently and murmured that 
there was no occasion to be afraid of him. If the boy was 
beginning his working career in Hanover and wanted to be 
shown the way to an address either of employer or relative 
with whom he was to stay he would be delighted to help him. 
Charmed by the tone and a friendly manner, which made him 
ashamed of his suspicious attitude, Ernst told his plain and 
simple story. Haarmann had heard it over and over again, 
but he could treat it as original and interesting, and when the 
eager voice paused he followed up the old story with the old 
offer. The boy, however, was determined not to accompany 
the stranger to his house, remain there the night as his guest 
and in the morning begin the search for work. It was the 
very thing his mother had most urgently and emphatically 
warned him against. He was trying to think of some form of 
refusal which would not sound impolite to this very polite 
stranger when two police officers in uniform strolled by. 
‘‘ Good evening, Fritz,’’ one of them exclaimed in the friend- 
liest voice. ‘“‘ We’ve not forgotten you’ve invited us to supper 
to-night.” Haarmann advised them in flippant language not 
to be late as he would be ready for them at nine sharp. 

Ernst’s doubts and suspicions had gone for ever when the 
stranger turned to him with the same smiling face. The 
fact that the big man was the friend of two policemen with 
swords exhilarated and impressed the boy. A man who had 
policemen to supper would have satisfied Ernst’s mother, 
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He was sure of that, so sure that when the stranger repeated 
his invitation it was very gratefully accepted. Homewards 
they walked in the fading light, the boy talking with the 
eagerness that is excited happiness, the man silent but never 
preoccupied. His guest was delighted with the little house 
and maintained a flow of conversation as his host prepared a 
tasty meal for him. He ate it at six o’clock, and at eight 
was in bed fast asleep. 

At ten minutes past nine when the two policemen arrived 
Ernst was lying dead in the bed in the spare bedroom. 

“TI never knew him to be so entertaining,’”’ one of the 

ests recalled when some weeks after that supper party 
George Fritz Haarmann was arrested for the murder of the 
boy upstairs and many others. 

There were to be further slayings before the finale, but 
the death of the boy Ernst marked the beginning of the end. 
The police still did not suspect Haarmann, the newspapers 
contained nothing to disturb his equanimity, and the public, 
after the initial excitement, yawned and forgot. In the 
meantime the murderer disposed of the boy’s suit to a lad 
who lived in Hanover and who when he could obtain leave 
from his employer did his mother’s shopping for her. He 
was waiting his turn in a grocer’s on a Friday afternoon when 
he was astonished at being asked by a woman he had never 
seen before, “‘ Where did you get that suit ? It belonged to 
my missing son.’’ Nervously he repudiated her right to pry 
into his private affairs, but while he was still protesting she 
seized his coat and examined a patch under the inside pocket. 
“Yes, it’s my son’s!”’ she shrieked hysterically. ‘‘ There’s 
my own sewing. Send for the police.”’ 

The grocer and the customers endeavoured to pacify her, 
but the woman, who was still heartbroken over her only child’s 
disappearance, continued to hold on to the coat and to 
scream for the police. The boy was helpless with terror by 
now, and when a policeman pushed his way in, and after the 
manner of policemen the world over asked what was the 
matter, the agitated mother accused her prisoner of having 
murdered and robbed her son Ernst, whose disappearance 
she had reported to the Hanover police nine weeks previously. 

At the police station the accused explained that he had 
bought the suit from a dealer named Haarmann, and gave 
the address. Then the detective department got excited and 
lively. The demure little house was raided and its placable, 
popular tenant confronted. Habit was too much for Haar- 
mann even in the moment of disaster with Death ominously 
near. He smiled and smiled, winked when one of the hor- 
tified detectives whispered a request to be assured that he 
at least had not been served at supper with any of the home- 
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made sausages and meat pies. When in his cell he was granted 
a cigarette, he coolly assured the platoon of petrified police- 
men that he would be happy to relate in detail the story of his 
adventures and misdeeds from the day he had changed his 
occupation from police spy to mass-murderer. ‘“‘ Now | 
must have my smoke in peace,” he is reported to have said 
amiably. ‘‘ When I’m ready I'll let you know.” He closed 
the cell door himself and retired to the plank bed, the least 
excited person in the grim and comfortless building. Hans 
Granz also had been arrested, but he was only a shadowy 
figure to the moment of conviction and sentence. The sensa- 
tion was Haarmann alone. 

The news of his arrest caused little comment until the 
police released a short summary of his crimes. The disclosure 
of Haarmann’s method of killing created a horror that was 
quickly eclipsed by the description of his cannibalistic pro- 
clivities. There was at once a general expression of disbelief 
in them, more particularly amongst those housewives who had 
called at the back door of the little house for their weekly 
supply of sausages and amongst the local police and detectives 
who had often supped with the devil that was Haarmann, 
but the culprit had a ghoulish distaste for reticence, and the 
idea of being whitewashed even ever so lightly was abhorrent 
to him. He insisted on telling the whole ghastly truth, and 
he told it with a sort of sensuous enjoyment that linked his 
abnormality with crude insanity. The game was up, he knew, 
and as he had one neck only to be broken he would extract 
from his disaster the consolation of the universal publicity 
for which he craved, infamous publicity, of course, but 
nevertheless what his soul desired. He would not die obscurely 
and to him that was something. He licked his lips and pro- 
ceeded to fill pages of MS., declining to be hurried, and insis- 
tent that if the police considered each one of his murders 
exactly similar to any of the others he did not. Modestly 
he laid no claim to be an artist in crime. Had he ever heard of 
Thomas de Quincey he would not have welcomed the literary 
attentions of his kind. He was determined to be his own 
biographer, his own black Boswell against all comers. 

For good and sufficient reasons the trial was transferred to 
Berlin where the interest in Hanover was not excessive and 
where three judges sat in the second week of December, 1924, 
to pronounce one of the only two possible verdicts, wilful 
murder or insanity, after a trial lasting ten days. 

The papers billed the monster as ‘‘ The Vampire of 
Hanover,” and Haarmann tried his hardest to present himself 
convincingly in that réle. But he lacked the dramatic instinct 
that was Landru’s and he was equally incapable of the French 
‘ bluebeard’s ”’ flashes of wit. Whenever he interrupted the 
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proceedings his remarks were cumbersome and often pointless. 
He was too German to have the nerve to flout his judges. 
He was a boaster and a coward, and there was no humour in 
him. He implored the bench not to commit him to a lunatic 
asylum, and on the third day of the trial he demanded an 
immediate verdict because he was tired of the slow methods 
of the prosecution. ‘‘ Deliver me from a life of torment,” 
he cried, and at the adjournment devoured with gusto a 
huge pile of meat and vegetables, teasing awhile the police 
whose lugubrious countenances afforded him the light relief 
which is a luxury to the prisoner on trial for his life. There 
were no revolting details that could sicken him, hence the 
hearty appetite, and the thought of that crowded court was 
an incentive to keep his strength and his spirits up so that he 
might not disappoint the spectators. 

For ten days the trial wound its way to a close, although 
Haarmann had pleaded guilty and had supplied the State 
with sufficient evidence to condemn him 24 times over. 
There were a few breaks in the monotony, sometimes painful 
breaks. One was caused by the mother of a murdered boy 
losing her self-control in the witness-box. Haarmann, 
staring at her from a few feet away, was so shaken by her heart- 
rending distress that the presiding judge politely asked if 
Haarmann wanted anything to help him to steady himself. 
“A cigar,’’ was the quick response, and when it was handed 
to him the court adjourned until it had been smoked. No 
political prisoner ever received that amount of consideration 
in Germany, but then mass-murderers are accounted less 
obnoxious to the State. 

The heavy, turgid German legal system having had its 
lengthy canter, George Fritz Haarmann was sentenced to 
death, but not without what was to him a gratifying because 
imposing ceremony. The prisoner had heard that thousands 
of letters had been written to him from the four corners of 
the earth, and he was proud of a “ fan ’’’ mail of such dimen- 
sions although he was never allowed to see it. The judges, 
too, had their correspondents and on the ninth day of the 
trial they received one from a religious maniac with whom the 
police were acquainted, announcing that he was on his way to 
Berlin armed with the latest type of revolver, and that the 
instant the death sentence was heard in court he would shoot 
Haarmann dead to prevent any misguided attempts to secure 
a reprieve. 

The judges in their alarm ordered that the man in the 
dock should be guarded with Prussian thoroughness. No 
tisk was to be taken with the life that had become precious 
to the State that meant to take it away for good and for all. 
As the three robed figures took their seats for the last time 
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armed police surrounded the prisoner, almost concealing him 
from view as they stood with their eyes on the audience so 
that no untoward or suspicious movement should escape 
them. The mass-murderer beamed with pride at his guard 
of honour, and he was erect and courageous when the official 
voice recited the words of doom. 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” he said with the complacency 


that had been never seriously weakened. “I hate no one 
except my father, and I shall go to my death as to my 
wedding.”’ 


_ With a bow he turned to follow the gaolers, and after 
stretching his legs lazily in his cell inquired for the prison 
menu. 

A murderer of similar physique to Haarmann’s, J. B, 
Rush, called noisily for ‘‘ roast pig and plenty of plum sauce” 
in the condemned cell. Haarmann was quieter but none the 
less imperative when he made his choice. ‘ Hard cheese, 
roll and butter, coffee and a couple of cigars,’’ he said with the 
air of a gourmet. ‘ That’ll be all for the present.” 

During the trial press and public had scarcely noticed the 
youthful Hans Granz, an ex-reformatory boy with a bad 
record who had apprenticed himself to Haarmann to learn 
how to murder. Granz, too, was sentenced to death by 
beheading, but his master in crime pooh-poohed his inexpert 
underling ever earning such a distinction. 

“He will be reprieved,”’ he said confidently. “I want to 
be alone when I die.”’ 

On this note of cynical bravado he lived during the cold 
wintry days and nights, sleeping peacefully, eating piggishly, 
and talking of death with the fearlessness of a Christian 
martyr. Numerous offers were made to save his soul, and 
he had the choice of any one of a score of Lutheran by-paths 
to Paradise, but he would not hedge. 

‘““Be sure you mark my grave, Here Lies the Greatest 
of Murderers, George Fritz Haarmann,” he said earnestly 
when a warder intimated that the official executioner had 
arrived and that the mass-murderer’s last rendezvous with 
death must be kept. 

With a smile he went to the appointment, and it is just 
possible that the thought that he had the best of the bargain 
was the cause of the smile. The State could take only one 
life ; he had taken at least fifty. 


CHARLES KINGSTON. 
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LAW REFORM 


CONSTITUTIONAL historians may trace the immense changes 
made in English legal administration to the influence of 
Magnus’s The Need for a Ministry of Justice (Gollancz, 1951) 
but in reality the source of that beneficent movement is to be 
found somewhat earlier ; in fact on February 14, 1950, when 
Mr. Herbert Twistleton Boynton, C.B., found himself giving 
evidence in the case of Phipps v. Blatherton-Smyth. 

Boynton was at that time Assistant Under-Secretary of 
the Ministry of Co-ordinated Planning, and the case, most 
unfortunately, had arisen from an incident in the Ministry 
itself. Blatherton-Smyth was Boynton’s Deputy Assistant 
Under-Secretary. In the previous November he was going 
up in one of the office lifts in company with some female 
clerks, of whom the plaintiff, Judy Phipps, was one. He had 
two suitcases with him, having just returned from a week-end 
in the country. He stepped out of the lift carrying one and 
Miss Phipps was handing the other out to him when he closed 
the lift gate too soon, with the result that her hand was trapped 
in it and she lost two fingers. 

Miss Phipps was justifiably annoyed, and readily fell in 
with the suggestion of her uncle, a solicitor’s managing clerk, 
that she should commence an action for damages against 
Mr. Blatherton-Smyth. When the news of this came to 
Boynton’s ears he was greatly disturbed. It was, he minuted, 
“undesirable in the extreme ”’ that anything which happened 
in the Ministry should be “ventilated” in public. He 
decided to see Miss Phipps and to “ instruct ” her to accept 
the compensation which the defendant’s solicitors offered. 
Unhappily the interview did not go according to plan. Miss 
Phipps declined to accept the offer and was not to be brow- 
beaten by the threat, conveyed in a mass of circumlocution, 
that it might not be possible for the Ministry to make further 
use of her services if she persisted with her action. And, in 
fact, a week after she had been found to be redundant (two 
other girls being then taken on to do her work) she got herself 
engaged to a very nice young man in the City and the action 
was presently set down for hearing. 

It was on March 13 that Boynton visited the Law Courts 
for the first time in his life, and, of course, lost his way in his 
efforts to get to King’s Bench III. When he got there he 
found a part-heard case going on and had to hang about doing 
nothing all day. On the r4th, although his evidence was 
unimportant, he arranged to be called immediately after the 
defendant. This was possibly a mistake because it brought 
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him a degree of prominence in the proceedings which had 
notable consequences. 

The plaintiff’s solicitors had taken in a leader, no less than 
Humphrey Guile, K.C., whose cross-examinations (though 
sometimes fatal to his clients) were a source of delight to the 
public and the press. Nor did he fail his admirers on this 
occasion. His cross-examination of Boynton regarding the 
interview with Miss Phipps was admitted to be one of his best ; 
and, as he remarked to his junior, “ I do enjoy grilling these 
little twirps of bureaucrats.” 

The evening papers thought the proceedings worth a 
column headed, ‘‘ Typist Sues Civil Servant: Mr. Boynton 
Cross-Examined.”’ The cross-examination went on next 
morning and by the evening of the 15th the papers had dropped 
the “Mr.” “ Boynton in the Box.” “ Boynton’s Admis- 
sions.” ‘“‘ Judge’s Caustic Remarks.”’ And on this point at 
least the reports were accurate. Mr. Justice Halliday had 
been very caustic indeed, and Boynton had literally scuttled 
from the witness-box ; only to be told by the defendant’s 
solicitors that his evidence had probably trebled the damages. 
This was an under-estimate. The plaintiff, who would have 
settled for £250, was awarded £800, plus special damages and 
costs. 

Back in the security of the Ministry, Boynton, who was 
pertinacious rather than agile in mind, began to think. He 
knew himself to be a very important person. Had he not 
been given his C.B. thirteen months before he was due for it ? 
Had not his Plan for the Re-organisation of the Market 
Garden Industry in the Home Counties entirely put a stop 
to the cultivation of watercress and “ allied plants ”’ for two 
seasons ? He had given evidence before Commissions ; he 
had assisted in the drafting of 112 Orders, most of them 
entirely incomprehensible, but all of them successful in secur 
ing the conviction of a large number of people who were 
attempting to carry on their businesses. 

And now, for the first time in his life, he had been ina 
milieu where he was obviously looked on as being at best a 
clumsy fool; where he was compelled to answer questions 
and was not allowed to say that an answer would not be in the 
public interest ; and where, worst of all, he was compelled to 
answer the questions orally, at once (instead of answering 
them on paper months later). So that was what barristers 
and judges did to eminent public servants, was it ? Then the 
sooner the public servants took the barristers and judges in 
hand the better. 

Boynton, in fact, was reaching by way of his lacerated 
feelings the same conclusion which Dr. Levi Magnus reached 
in the following year. ‘‘ A system of centralized planning 
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and control,’ said Dr. Magnus, ‘‘ working through the Civil 
Service and imposing itself by means of orders and regulations 
cannot indefinitely subsist alongside an independent Bar and 
an independent Bench.” Even if it was true that the Bench 
had not been as independent as it might, one could never tell 
when it might become more independent. So long as the 
possibility of independence remained, so long as a judge might 
give such a judgment (even a dissenting judgment) as Lord 
Atkin gave in Liversedge v. Anderson, no bureaucrat could feel 
safe. And if no bureaucrat could feel safe it was clear that 
planning could not proceed as swiftly as was desirable. 

But to return to Boynton. He spent his Easter leave in 
drafting for private circulation a portentous minute in which 
he proposed that the Bar, as well as the solicitors, should be 
immediately incorporated, as Civil Servants, in a Ministry of 
Justice. He proved that the continued existence of these 
“legal mercenaries ’’ was incompatible with “‘ progressive and 
unified social organisation ’’; and when he unearthed the 
grisly facts that 68 per cent. of the Bar and 82 per cent. of 
the judges had been educated at public schools it was felt 
that he had established his case. 

Boynton’s minute got as far as a Cabinet sub-committee. 
But there it encountered the penetrating criticism of that 
darling of the “ Left,” the Right Honourable Edward Nodding, 
better known as ‘‘ Honest Ned.’’ Mr. Nodding was not one 
of those who had had such honours thrust upon them. 
“Honest Ned ” was his own description of himself ; familiar 
in days gone by to punters in the five-shilling rings throughout 
race-meetings all over the South of England. ‘ No,” said 
Mr. Nodding, ‘‘ it won’t do. Why? Look ’ere, I’m no more 
in love with these bloomin’ lawyers than what this. ’ere 
Boynton is (twelve summary convictions for street betting 
and three convictions for welshing had given the Minister a 
jaundiced view of the law) but there’s such a thing as timing 
yer run-in, isn’t there ? Wot I mean ter say is, the idea’s a 
good’un ; we want no bloomin’ independent criticism, do 
we? But this ain’t the time to put yer shirt on a Ministry of 
Justice. Not yet it ain’t. Wot abart the Ministry of 
Religion ? ”’ 

The shaft went home, for the Government was still sore 
about what was known as the Axminster Case. The 
Axminster by-election three months ago had been recognised 
to be of particular importance and it had been considered 
essential that Oliver Strange, the leader of the “‘ Common 
Man” party, a component group of the Socialist coalition, 
should be returned. The Plain Citizen, his chief organ, had 
sought to assist him by asking the most prominent citizens 
of Axminster to declare themselves against Competition. 
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It hoped to be able to print, among other answers, “ Bishop 
Flays Competition: Backs Common Man” ; but in this it 
was disappointed. 

It might have been more prudent not to approach the 
Bishop of Axminster, for in ecclesiastical as well as in minis- 
terial circles he was already suspect. He had refused to join 
in the movement for the canonisation of Sir William Beveridge 
and he had utterly declined to contribute to the Christianity 
And— series, even though he had been given the choice 
between Christianity and the Co-operative Movement and 
Christianity and Land Values. Instead of acceding to the 
request of the Plain Citizen he wrote a letter which included 
the following passage :— 


““T am asked to condemn competition ; and from the terms of 
the request I gather that what is meant by competition is competition 
in business and commerce. I am quite unable to deliver myself of 
such a condemnation. This is not merely because I take the un- 
fashionable view that it is the primary business of the clergy to 
teach the Christian religion. I refuse to lend myself to what would 
be a piece of downright hypocrisy. Iam asked to condemn competi- 
tion. But when I look round this city and this diocese I find com- 
petition on all sides. I find the majority of the inhabitants devoting 
most of their leisure to forecasting the results of highly competitive 
contests between horses, greyhounds, football teams and all-in 
wrestlers. And it is obviously as prospectively successful com 
petitors that these animals, men or teams win the favour of the 
“‘ workers ” of my diocese. When I walk through the streets I see 
hats and frocks labelled, ‘ Latest Fashion,’ ‘ Exclusive’ and so on 
I read advertisements which lead young women to believe that by 
buying a particular brand of lip-stick or face-powder. they wil 
immediately gain a striking advantage over other young ladies who 
buy inferior brands. I fail to see why competition, which is app: 
rently regarded as an unmixed good in the lighter or leisured side 
of life, should be regarded as an unmixed evil in commerce and 
business.” 


The Plain Citizen made its second mistake in printing the 
letter under the heading ‘ Christian Bishop Backs Racing, 
Boxing.’”’ This was exactly what most of the inhabitants of 
Axminster wanted a bishop to do. Axminster was famous 
even among English midland towns for its devotion to gamé 
and sports. With a population of just under 100,000 it 
supported two Soccer teams (both in the First Division) ani 
one Rugby League team ; it had an excellent racecourse with 
six meetings a year; it had seven greyhound-racing tracks, 
a motor-racing track and twenty-two cinemas: its averagt 
investment per head in the “ Pools ” was the second highest 
in England. It only needed the Axminster Herald to conclu 
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that a vote for Oliver Strange meant the end of both the 
Wanderers and Axminster Arsenal to give his opponent a 
majority of 15,000 on the polling day. 

The Government was furious and the Ministry of Religion 
at once took steps (as it was able to do under the Episcopate 
(Regulation) Act, 1948) to deprive the Bishop of Axminster 
of his benefice. This was hailed as a remarkable piece of 
ethical statesmanship, and the Suffragan-Bishop of Teddington 
(who succeeded him) described it as “‘ the greatest victory for 
Christianity since the Reformation.” Unhappily it had 
repercussions. One was that the Government lost the next 
three by-elections by handsome majorities. Another was that 
the people of Axminster suddenly started to go to church 
again ; and St. Lawrence’s, to which the late Bishop had been 
translated as Assistant Curate, continued to be packed to the 
doors Sunday after Sunday. When Oliver Strange contested 
Winslow he was greeted with placards asking—“ Religion or 
The Ministry of Religion? Which?” And the far-seeing 
Mr. Nodding envisaged similar placards asking, ‘‘ Justice or 
The Ministry of Justice ? ” 

His warning was taken and the Cabinet sub-committee 
of which he was appointed Chairman took a course which to 
its secretary, Twistleton Boynton, seemed circuitous in the 
extreme. None the less it proved very effective. 

“Hit ‘em on the top, hit ’em in the middle, hit ’em down 
below,” Mr. Nodding had advised ; and this was done. A 
committee was set up to “‘ advise’”’ the Lord Chancellor in 
the appointment of the judges of the High Court and the 
County Court and of “silks.” Its proceedings, naturally 
enough, were not published, but it soon became sufficiently 
clear what sort of politics led to promotion and what sort did 
not. But it must not be thought that proscription was the 
only method. There were gentler ways that worked equally 
well. Quite suddenly it was discovered that the country 
needed an immense number of Boards and Tribunals and that 
the Boards and Tribunals needed Chairmen with legal experi- 
ence. Soa “ silk’ making perhaps £4,000 a year and working 
like the devil for it, would be offered the whole-time Chairman- 
ship of the Canal Workers’ Children’s Education Board at 
{7,500 a year plus pension rights. Two short days a week 
usually sufficed to perform the duties; and so long as the 
Chairman did what the Ministry told him he could draw his 
pay until he was 65. This was the sort of bait which a good 
many men found it impossible to resist. 

But the committee also worked from the bottom upwards. 
It soon discovered that the Bar was “ riddled by privilege.”’ 
It provided its own system of legal education ; newly-called 
barristers went into Chambers as pupils and sucked privilege, 
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as it were, from the source; the country was divided into 
Circuits and admission to a Circuit depended on election. It 
was tolerably easy to put an end to all this. The Circuit 
system was abolished; the funds of the Council of Legal 
Education were diverted to the Law Faculty of the London 
School of Economics ; the fee for reading in Chambers was 
raised to £1,000, which very few pupils could pay and no 
conscientious junior would take from them. 

Fresh from the London School of Economics the aspiring 
barrister had two alternative courses before him. He could 
go into private practice or he could be enrolled on the “ Legal 
Panel.”” As time went on no one but a wealthy man could 
afford to take the first of these courses. A young barrister 
depends to a great extent on what he can make by criminal 
prosecutions and defences. The amalgamation of all the 
county and borough police forces under the Ministry of Home 
Security meant that the distribution of every brief for the 
prosecution at Quarter Sessions or Assizes was in the gift 
either of the Ministry or of the Director of Public Prosecutions. 
No such briefs were in any circumstances given to barristers 
not on the “ Legal Panel.” It might, indeed, be possible 
for them to get a few defences; but most of the accused 
naturally preferred to be defended for nothing by a barrister 
on the Panel. 

The Panel system was regarded as a new highwater mark 
in the development of English justice. No longer could a 
wealthy man gain an advantage by briefing an expensive 
“ silk.”” No longer (or not very much longer) would there be 
an independent body of men with their own traditions to 
criticise Ministries in the name of “‘ individual liberty.”’ No 
longer would young barristers have to wait for years before 
they could risk marriage. Instead they could go on the Panel 
at {320 a year as Barristers (III) and rise by increments of 
£25 a year until they reached the top of their grade at £507. 
Grade II had a scale running from {600 to {900: Grade I (all 
its members were automatically made “ silks’’) ran from 
£1,000 to £2,000. Here was a steady profession in which the 
desperate efforts made by aspiring barristers on behalf of their 
clients in the old days were quite unnecessary. Indeed, a 
Panel barrister who took his defences (as distinct from his 
prosecutions) too seriously was apt to find that his promotion 
from Grade III to Grade II or from Grade II to Grade I was 
unaccountably delayed. 

It took about ten years for the new system to establish 
itself. In that period nearly all the irreconcilables on the 
Bench and at the Bar had been forced out of office or out of 
practice or had voluntarily retired and the Bar had at last 
become an “ effectively functioning social organism.” The 
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Panel system had become almost universal and by 1960 there 
were hardly half a dozen “ silks ’’ and not more than a score 
of juniors outside it. Originally set up to deal with crime, 
it had necessarily extended to civil actions. A Panel Barrister 
could only accept a brief in a civil action with the consent 
of the Legal Panel Committee, and it was to this Committee 
that a prospective litigant must apply if he could not brief 
one of the tiny number of “ private ”’ barristers. The right 
of distributing such briefs was jealously guarded by the | 
Committee and they naturally fell to those members of the 
Panel who were persone grate: to them the fees for civil 
actions provided a very welcome addition to their salaries. 

From time to time there were criticisms of the new system. 
It was said, for instance, that the chances of securing acquittal 
on a criminal charge had much decreased and that acquittal 
on a charge of breach of departmental regulations had become 
almost a mathematical impossibility. It was also pointed 
out when the celebrated Mr. Tompkins started his action 
against the National Federation of Boot and Shoe Operatives 
he was allotted a Panel Barrister who had been called the 
previous year while the defendants were given the services of: 
two eminent “silks ’’ and four very competent juniors. But, 
as Mr. Nodding remarked when the question was raised in the 
House, the Trade Union movement was one of the bulwarks 
of English liberty. But perhaps the most effective defence 
of the new system was in the fact that by 1959 actions in 
any shape or form against the Crown, or against a Government 
Department, or even against individual Government servants, 
had entirely ceased. 

It was at the very end of 1959, just before he accepted his 
peerage, that “‘ Honest Ned’ Nodding made his famous 
pronouncement. ‘‘ Boys,’ he said, ‘we got ’em cold. We 
got the whole bloomin’ profession of barristers in the bag. 
This is where we get the whip out. We’re in the straight, 
boys.” In January, 1960, it was announced that Lord 
Nodding had accepted the new portfolio of Minister of Justice 
and that his Permanent Under-Secretary would be Sir Herbert 
Twistleton-Boynton, K.C.B. 

ie 


ON THE TOPS 


WHEN we woke in the morning we looked up at the mountains, 
When after the day’s toil and the milking we took our bed- 
time stroll at 9 or 10 o’clock on those wonderful summer 
evenings our eyes were always upon the mountains. Their 
spacious freedom called to me insistently and never more so 
than when the fire of the sunset burnished the still wide waters 
of the Sound, and the cattle and horses grazing on the braes 
were silhouetted against the clear west, what time a full moon 
sailed over the clearly-grained ridge of Beinn-na-Caillich. To 
stand on the summit of a mountain when the moon rose! 
This was among the great experiences that the world of nature, 
so prodigal with her beauty, had to offer, but not one easily 
fulfilled when working to a shepherd’s hours. It was after 
four days of mountain rain that there dawned a beautiful 
morning, with a white pall of snow on the hills down to 1,500 
feet, and M. and I seized the opportunity to climb to the tops. 
A thousand feet up above Glen-na-Briste the emptiness of the 
black, brown flats and moors depressed the spirit. The only 
living colour was the minute scarlet waxen head of a grey 
lichen : one vivid millimetre of colour in all the sere brown 
waste! Of sounds there were only the feeble call-notes of 
pipits and larks, and the never-dying roar of tumbling water 
in the burns, which was to the hills of Skye as the roar of traffic 
was to a great city ; of life, only a great black-backed gull and 
three jackal hooded-crows tearing at the carcass of an ewe, 
which had foundered in a bog-hole or gotten upon her back 
and been unable to get upon her feet again, for the weight of 
her fleece and unborn lamb. A lone heron was fishing at the 
smallest of three lochans at the foot of the long escarpment 
of the mountains: the nakedest pits of water I ever knew. 
The final climb of 800 or goo feet through several inches 
of snow was almost sheer. Two thousand feet up on the 
table-top of Beinne-na-Creine, the northern spur of Sgurr-na- 
Coinnich’s precipitous bastion, it was bitter cold. In that 
remote white world of snow, with its ice-blue lochan and black 
outcroppings of rock freed by the hot sun, we were the only 
animate life—though there was the track of a big dog-fox im 
the snow and his pungent musky scent, and five or six trails 
of blue hares. But on this blue-sky day there was an incom- 
parable panorama of blue lochs and sea, mountainous islands, 
and range on range of snowy peaks, from the two jagged rings 
of the Cuillins round to the great mountains of Wester Ross. 
In the southern sea lay the beautifully chiselled, oblong Sgur 
of Rhum’s blue isle (the little island of Canna on its northem 
flank), and south of it the no less beautiful Sgurr of Eigg. Far 
beyond them we could make out the rounded atolls of the 
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southern chain of the Outer Hebrides—a land we had a mind 
to visit—and considerably south of Eigg a very curiously 
shaped islet, exactly resembling a Mexican sombrero, which 
we could only suppose to be the Dutchman off Lunga of the 
Treshnish Isle. 

Immediately above us was Sgurr-na-Coinnich, which at 
2,401 feet was 5 feet higher than Beinn-na-Caillich. But it 
was too cold to stand and stare for long—even at a panorama 
unsurpassed in the British Isles—and we were glad to shelter 
from the piercing wind behind a rock, munching our frozen 
“ pieces ’’ of bread and cheese, before slithering down the steep 
escarpment to the three lochans. There it was so warm and 
pleasant out of the frosty wind that we lay on the marge of 
a lochan and dozed in the sun for half an hour, with a couple 
of pairs of teal and wild duck for company. 

When a few days later I went up and down Beinn-na- 
Caillich in four hours all the snow had melted from the tops, 
except for a tiny sunless patch here and there, though a bitter 
north-easter still blew round the pyramidal cairn of rocks 
built on the summits, and the only sound were of the wind and 
of the distant roar of falling waters. The mountain silence 
affected me strangely, and several times when slithering down 
the shifting scree I rested and stood lost in dream-thought : 
partly, it must be admitted, from the fatigue that crept 
over me at the devastating steepness of the descent. All the 
way up, as far as the great corrie scooped out of the hill below 
the pass, I had felt so fit that I was fully intending to go down 
from Beinn-na-Caillich, cross the pass, and climb Sgurr-na- 
Coinnich, but before I had panted halfway up the 600 feet of 
the Beinn, sometimes on hands and toes, my ambition had 
died. If there is any steeper sheep country than this I should 
like to try it, and certainly no shepherd ever had a fairer 
country to dreamin. Nearly all the hills of the Highlands and 
Islands were burning heather, from rounded Applecross to the 
snow-combed crown of the Cuillins and beautiful Rhum. 

It was a pleasant change from the farming routine to go 
away to the hill after foxes one morning. By 9 o’clock, when 
we were ploughing through the dew-drenched bracken in 
Glen-na-Beiste, treading out the heavy scent of the bog- 
myrtle, a warm south wind had made the glens and sheltered 
corries almost insufferably hot, though the sun was not yet at 
full strength. To rid themselves of the clouds of midges the 
black-faced sheep were rubbing their foreheads against the 
mud walls of little recesses in the banks of the burns, but the 
first vicious clegs—those slender grey-brown horse-flies—had 
driven most of the sheep out of the glens down to the shore, 
hor were there any on the moors. 

With five steep hills to climb before the ultimate ascent, 
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another two before surmounting the Beinn itself, and yet two 
more before reaching the top of Sgurr-na-Coinnich, it really 
was very steep and bad going and much farther than it looked 
from below, owing to the succession of hills, and not at all flat 
on the tops for the most part. There is no exercise com- 
parable to hill-climbing for making one break into a terrific 
sweat, even on a cold day. 

By the time we were climbing the almost perpendicular 
ascent above the lochans—the least precipitous way to the 
top !—the heat was intense. There was a fine growth of 
reddish whortleberry all over the top and pink-speckled 
orchids, and, most attractive of all, the delicate beauty that 
botanists call butterwort : smooth, yellow-green cactus-like 
star-fishes growing flush with the ground, with slender purple- 
blue snapdragons rising on their stems from their centres. ~ 

On nearing the top of the escarpment, in the last stages of 
exhaustion, I became aware of a blue hare sitting up on his 
hunkers watching me with his big, round, dark-brown eye at 
little more than a dozen yards. He did not stir what time | 
raised and lowered my binoculars, but gradually crouched 
lower and lower as M. (very conspicuous in pink and blue) 
came up, and she had great difficulty in picking up his ruddy, 
though grizzled, lilac-fawn fur against the heather and red 
sphagnum moss. Not until we eventually approached nearer 
did he scutter-bound away with a flash of his blue-white tail, 
only to sit back on his hunkers again and finally lope away 
over the scree. He was a much furrier animal than the English 
hare and unexpectedly ruddy about the neck. 

Once on the escarpment, the six of us spread out in line 
on a mile-front right across the flat table-top. Almost imme 
diately we roused a small fox, who loped away before us and 
was lost to view. We put up three altogether, and slithering 
down the reverse slope of Sgurr-na-Coinnich I saw old Neilac 
the keeper and Ian the ferryman (who grazed a few score 
sheep on the other side of the glen) sitting at the bottom of the 
pass. With hardily acquired wisdom, the little keeper had 
stationed himself between the two beinns, kenning well that 
any foxes we disturbed would pass from one beinn to the 
other. Accompanied by a wee Border terrier, a mere scarred 
wisp of a critur, whose sore job it was to bolt any fox that 
went to ground, he had shot one—a small dog fox, not very 
much bigger than an old hare. Its mask and shoulders were 
a fine red, but the rest of its body was paler and a little 
grizzled, with white-tipped brush and no tips to its ears: the 
front pads of its short legs were almost black. Its beautiful 
brown eyes were not glazed in death ; its mask was not set it 
the tortured snarl of a fox worried by hounds. Nor did the 
keepers and shepherds display a sadistic satisfaction at its 
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killing ; a necessary job had been done and that was an end 
of the matter. The carcass was abandoned to the ravens and 
hoodies, unmutilated by the huntsman’s knife: no one 
wanted a pad or the mask to hang up, smugly, in his hall. I 
myself would infinitely have preferred to watch its beautiful 
red form lolloping over the grey scree: but foxes are not a 
desirable form of wild life on a hill farm, though as they seldom 
killed lambs on their home ground the destruction of this one 
would probably benefit Ian the ferryman more than us. 

After eating our “ pieces” we crossed over the pass and 
clambered painfully round the terrible scree slopes of Beinn- 
na-Caillich, but we roused no more foxes, though hares were 
plentiful. Of the six or seven of the latter I saw myself, half 
were still very white, the others grizzled and grey. They loped 
away lethargically before us, loath to quit their boulder 
crannies. 

And then, at long last, I sighted the eagle, whom I had 
twice sought vainly, for he often nested in Allt Mor, a deep 
wooded glen on our March. I was sitting on a cushion of 
thrift on Beinn-na-Caillich’s cool black sgurr, where there was 
only the little sound of the breeze and at long intervals the far, 
sad bleats of an ewe or a lamb, and where the hum of a bee 
was a big noise, when he came sailing over the Kylerhea glen. 
He could in no wise be mistaken for a buzzard, because of his 
magnificent breadth of wing, relative to his short tail, and the 
smooth majesty of his sailing, which made a buzzard’s hour- 
long circling seem stiff and awkward. Far more powerful, too, 
was his smooth soaring up over the colossal glen on the fresh 
south breeze, incomparably buoyant, swift and easy: a 
glorious poetry of motion taking me physically up with him. 
The supple bending beats of his curving pinions differentiated 
his flight from any other bird I could call to mind, so leisurely 
was it and smoothly deliberate. In the end he planed away 
to the far scoriaceous ridge of Ben Aslak, a waste of reddish 
scree, 2,000 feet above the far side of the glen, and gave a 
magnificent display of sailing and soaring very swiftly to a 
great height, continually plunging like a stone with shut wings, 
and then half opening his pinions, flattening out, soaring again, 
and plunging shut-winged : doing this interminably until only 
aspeck to the naked eye. I had not watched any bird with 
such smooth and easy powers of flight. Although the wind 
was very light, I saw only one flap of his broad pinions 
during these remarkable evolutions, until I lost him over the 
blue sea-lochs of Sleat. 

This was the first time that M. and I had covered all three 
beinns on one day, but after meeting at the pass again we 
trotted down to the forest at a great pace, homing in one and 
a quarter hours. When scrambling down from the pass we 
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chanced upon nine red-deer hinds, who, after gazing at us for 
a while—the wind being at our backs—trotted and galloped 
three-quarters of a mile or so over the shoulder of Sgurr-na- 
Caillich, pausing frequently to look back at us still watching 
them. The pale-peach cushions of their quarters blazoned 
them at a great distance. 

The day ended with a gorgeous sunset, when the jagged 
grape-black Cuillins were clear-cut against a pale blue sky, 
below a straight border of crimson cloud-bank, which stained 
the grey sea a deep lavender-rose—a colouring you see only in 
the Hebrides—and threw a carmine glow into the blue storm- 
clouds over the mountains we had traversed a few hours 
previously. There can surely be no more majestic panorama 
in the British Isles than that seen from the brae above the 
farm at sunset, with that stormy darkling cradle of mountains 
and mountainous islands ranged around the spacious grey 
Sound. 

Epilogue. Old Neilac located a den under a rowan tree 
after we had gone home, and lying up for ten hours in a steep 
glen on the other side of the pass he knocked over the unlucky 
vixen at midnight and killed the cubs. 

RICHARD PERRY. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


POPE’S OTHER EPITAPHS 


ALEXANDER Pope has been praised beyond any other of our poets as a 
writer of epitaphs. Dr. Johnson, no mean performer himself, admitted 
even while sharpening his pen to criticise them that Pope excelled in 
such writings; and Bishop Warburton, Pope’s first editor, roundly 
asserted : “‘ These little compositions far exceed anything we have of the 
kind from other hands,”—judgments in which succeeding generations 
have perhaps on the whole concurred. But in addition to the well- 
known examples in the section of Pope’s Works entitled ‘‘ Epitaphs ” 
(which now total sixteen, and comprise the fourteen published and 
acknowledged by the poet in his lifetime, and the two added in 1751), 
Pope wrote almost as many more, grave or ribald, cynical or merely 
funny, which for the most part he never publicly acknowledged, and 
which, in consequence, are all less familiar than the famous sixteen, and 
some of them practically unknown. As the present writer has had 
occasion to point out elsewhere, Pope had a vein of irresponsible fun in 
his composition, which, though it may in great measure have been lost 
sight of and forgotten, explains as nothing else can many an un-Pope-like 
verse of which he was certainly the author, and not a few apparent strokes 
of malice of which he was as certainly not guilty, yet for which he has 
been unjustly censured these two hundred years. The bi-centenary of his 
death this year provides an excuse (if such were needed) to examine a few 
of these little-known epitaphs, and inquire into their causes and conse- 
quences, both in tardy justice to his character, and for the entertainment 
they may incidentally provide. 

One of the famous sixteen epitaphs—that on Sir Godfrey Kneller, the 
painter—has an amusing pendant, or prelude rather, in another on his 
lady, which seems to have been printed only twice, and has never yet 
appeared in any edition of Pope’s poems. The stories of the two epitaphs 
are inextricably mixed up together, and cannot be better told than in 
Pope’s own words taken from his letters to the Earl of Strafford, as 
follows :— 


‘I will tell y’ l’ship the story as shortly as I can. . . . S* Godfrey 
sent to me just before he dy’d. He began by telling me he was now 
convinc’d he could not live, and fell into a passion of tears. . . . [After 
reporting some conversation about God’s will, Pope continues :] The 
next word he said was this—By God, I will not be buried in Westminster. 1 
asked him why ? He answered, They do bury fools there. Then he s‘ to me, 
My good friend, where will you be buried? I said, Wherever I drop ; 
very likely in Twitnam. He reply’d, So will 1; then proceeded to desire 
I w‘ write his epitaph, w" I promised him. It would be endless to tell 
y' l'ship y* strange things he suggested on that head : it must be in Latin, 
that all foreigners may read it: it must be in English too, &c. ... 
Then he desir’d me that I would take down my father’s monum*, For i¢ 
was y° best place in y* church to be seen at a distance. ‘This (as y‘ l‘ship may 
well imagine) surprised me quite. I hesitated and s‘ I fear’d it w* be 
indecent, and yt my mother must be asked as well as I. He fell crying 
again, and seem’d so violently moved, that in pure humanity to a dying 
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man (as well as to one I thought son compos), I w* not directly persist in 
denying it strongly, but begg’d him to be easy upon y* whole, and said J 
would do for him all that I could with decency. ‘These words, and that 
reserve, I can swear to.” 


Kneller died in 1723 ; and by July, 1725, his widow (a “ huge lady ”) 
had resolved on additions to his scheme of a Twickenham monument, 
which would have affected a pew belonging to Lord Strafford as well as 
the Pope memorial standing at its head. Hence Pope’s letters to him, 
from which these excerpts are taken. The next stage was as follows :— 


** A monition (I think they call it) from y* D™* Commons was publish’d 
here [i.e. at Twickenham] last Sunday, wherein that pious widow desires 
their leave to pull down y° tablet I set up at y* head of y" lordship’s pew, to fix 
there a large one to S' G. and herself with both their figures. If y* lordship 
should really chance to take no great pleasure in beholding my name 
full before y" eyes . . . yet at least . . . it cannot incommode you so 
much as a vast three-hundred-pound pile projecting out upon you, over- 
shadowing my Lady Strafford with y* immense draperies and stone petti- 
coats of Lady Kneller, and perhaps -crushing to pieces your lordship’s 
posterity! This period sounds very poetical; and yet Reeves seriously 
tells me . . . that the main wall at y" pew will be greatly in danger of 
falling by y* addition of such a tomb.” 


Alarums and excursions of all kinds followed and the battle grew very 
confused ; and at its height Pope sent Strafford this “‘ Epitaph, w™ over 
and above my promise to S‘ G. may serve for my lady’s, and justly 
celebrates her pious design of making as large a figure on y* tomb as 
Sir G. himself.” 


EPITAPH 
One day I mean to Fill Sir Godfry’s tomb, 
If for my body all this Church has room. 
Down with more Monuments ! More room ! (she cryd) 
For I am very large, & very wide. 


One is happy to learn that the case went in favour of Pope. The 
monument to his father was not disturbed and remains in its place to 
this day, the only change being that in due course it has received the 
name of his mother and, lastly, of the poet himself. Nothing more is 
heard of Kneller’s monument, or Pope’s promised epitaph, until April 21, 
1730, when The St. James’s Evening Post made the following announce 
ment: “ A curious Monument is putting up in Westminster-Abbey, ... 
in Memory of . . . Sir Godfrey Kneller Bart. upon which the following 
Inscription (made by Mr. Pope) will be engraved. . . .” Whereupon 
the well-known epitaph is printed for the first time. 
* * * * * * 

Pope’s admirable and sincere epitaph on his beloved John Gay was 
in its various versions the most popular of all his works, judging from 
the number of times and places of its printing during his life. But Pope 
has also been credited (hitherto without evidence) with the authorship 
of a semi-jocular epitaph, “On G ,” which has been misunderstood 
more consistently, and done his memory more disservice, than almost 
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anything he has written. It was first published anonymously by him in 
the 1732 volume of his and Swift’s Miscellanies, where the lines run as 
follows :— 


EPITAPH 


On G—— 


Well then, poor G lies under ground ! 
So there’s an end of honest Fack. 

So little Justice here he found, 
’ ‘Tis ten to one he’ll ne’er come back. 


But before proceeding to discuss either this piece, or a companion 
epitaph from the same source, which follows, a word must be said about 
the volume in which they first appeared. The published correspondence 
of Pope and Swift makes it quite certain that the final volume of their 
joint Miscellanies (which was suggested and edited by Pope, and originally 
alled “‘ The Third Volume ”) included more of Swift’s work than Pope’s. 
And Pope himself said in the foreword that it contained “ one or two 
small pieces by other Hands,”—other, that is, than his and Swift’s. 
Little more than two months before the book was published, Gay, 
writing from Amesbury to Swift in Ireland, tells him of a piece of news 
he had obviously only just heard: “ Last post I had a letter from Mr. 
Pope, who informs me he hath heard from you and that he is preparing 
some scattered things of yours and his for the press. I believe I shall not 
see him till the winter... .”. As Gay makes no further allusion to 
Pope’s forthcoming anthology, it would appear from these words that 
he had neither made, nor thought to make, any contribution to it. Indeed, 
apart from Pope and Swift, no author is known to have written any 
poem in the verse section ; and the “ one or two ” other hands present 
in the volume were apparently limited to Arbuthnot and Parnell, who 
had collaborated with Pope in one or more of the papers of the old 
Sctiblerus Club, which are included amongst the prose pieces at the 
beginning of the volume. But however it may be as regards Arbuthnot’s 
ptose works, there are not more than two or three poems extant of 
which it is certain he was the author. And even if it were as correct as 
it is customary to attribute to him every anonymous poem emanating 
from the small group of Pope’s intimate friends, which deals with scientific 
or medical subjects, he still could not be credited with any verse in this 
volume, because it contains none of that kind. As for Parnell (dead as 
long ago as 1718), Pope implied that he himself had published everything 
of his friend’s that was worth publishing in Poems, 1722, and had refused 
to let any more be printed. Parnell therefore can similarly be ruled out 
4a contributor with the exception above mentioned. 

Pope’s letters also show that he was definitely concerned in the new 
edition of Miscellanies In Four Volumes, 1742, in which all the poems 
were collected in one volume (the fourth) with some additions and 
omissions. And in this volume, Swift’s pieces are for the first time 
indicated by marking all the other poems with an asterisk, a feature 
tepeated in later editions. As none of these attributions has ever been 
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proved wrong, they may be taken as generally correct. Some light 15 
therefore reflected on the 1732 volume, in which, after the poems of 
Swift’s and Pope’s known authorship are set aside, seven short anony- 
mous poems remain, none of which is Swift’s. Of these, four are custom. 
arily ascribed to Pope, amongst them being the foregoing epitaph, “On 
G ” ; two others are very probably his, as the present writer shows 
elsewhere ; and the remaining piece is the “ Epitaph [of By-Words]” 
discussed below. The general case for Pope’s authorship of these two 
epitaphs can be broadly summed up thus: (a) Pope was the prime and 
sole mover in the production of the last of his and Swift’s Miscellanies ; 
he collected the material, edited and published it; and is the only man 
known to have had these pieces in his hands. (b) All his life it was 
Pope’s practice to include numbers of his own anonymous pieces in 
anthologies of his editing, and very frequently he would have nothing 
to do with such pieces afterwards. (¢) Someone within a very small and 
well-known circle must have written these epitaphs: Swift did not; 
Gay presumably had nothing to do with this particular volume ; and 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose either Arbuthnot or Parnell 
their author. On the other hand, these two epitaphs—as must now be 
shown—have very definite connections with Pope besides characteristic 


tricks of epithet and manner. 
* * * * * * 


First then as regards the above epitaph, “On G »” it has not 
hitherto been realised that these lines were published on October 4, 
1732, exactly two months before Gay’s death on December 4 ; therefore, 
if ““G——” stands for Gay, the piece is, strictly speaking, not an 
epitaph at all; and if Pope is the author he is straightway acquitted of 
having spoken so heartlessly of his dead friend. Thus at first sight the 
identification either of author or of subject would seem to be in doubt. 
Nevertheless, evidence exists that both are correct ; for in addition to 
the arguments above stated, there is a contemporary transcript among 
the papers of Pope’s great friend, the Earl of Oxford, which is entitled 
“Mr. Gay’s Epitaph by Mr. Pope.”” Moreover, internal evidence sup- 
ports both conjectures, for the “honest Jack” of the second line is 
paralleled a number of times in Pope’s letters, it being probably his 
favourite epithet for Gay, whose honesty and integrity he never tires of 
praising: “‘like Gay . . . inflexibly honest” ; “‘ a man of a most honest 
heart, so honest an one that . . .”; “ Poor Gay has gone before, and 
has not left an honester man behind him,” and so on. 

But still more convincing, perhaps, is the witness of occasion. Con- 
sequent on the success of The Beggar’s Opera in February, 1728, Gay 
wrote a “Second Part,” Po/Jy, the performance of which was banned 
for political reasons by the Lord Chamberlain on December 12, 1728. 
The “ book,” however, was published early in 1729 ; and Gay’s friends 
at Court thereupon became so solicitous for its success, that the chief 
of them, the Duchess of Queensbury, was actually “‘ forbid the Court” 
and, on quitting it, took the Duke with her. Gay, about the same time, 
was deprived of his apartments in Whitehall, and several others of his 
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friends were “turned out of their places.” Altogether a pretty little 
scandal, but the death of all Gay’s prospects at Court. Thus, early in 
March, Gay wrote to Pope, half-regretfully, half-whimsically, “I have 
no continuing city here. I begin to look upon myself as one already 
dead, and desire . . . that you will... see these words put upon 
[my gravestone] :— 


“ 


Life’s a jest, and all things show it, 
I thought so once, but now I know it, 


with what more you may think proper.” Pope’s response, it is now 
practically certain, was this mock epitaph on (what may be called) Gay’s 
“court” death. For Gay appears to refer directly to the words, “ Well 
then, poor G lies under ground ! ” when, writing to Swift (March 18), 
he says: “‘ Mr. Pope tells me that I am dead, and that this obnoxiousness 
is the reward of my inoffensiveness in my former life.” This epitaph, 
therefore, contrary to general supposition, turns out to be neither an 
unfeeling jest on his friend’s death, nor the least offence to him while 
still alive, but only yet another of Pope’s sub-acidly humorous comments 
on contemporary life. 
* * * * x * 


EPITAPH 


[ of By-Words] 
Here lies a round Woman, who thought mighty odd 
Every Word she e’er heard in this Church about God. 
To convince her of God the good Dean did endeavour, 
But still in her Heart she held Nature more clever. 
Tho’ he talk’d much of Virtue, her Head always run 
Upon something or other, she found better Fun. 
For the Dame, by her Skill in Affairs Astronomical, 
Imagin’d, to live in the Clouds was but comical. 
In this World, she despis’d every Soul she met here, 
And now she’s in t’other, she thinks it but Queer. 


The general argument for Pope’s authorship of this anonymous 
epitaph has already been stated at some length, but a word or two remain 
still to be added. Oddly enough, the only author to whom it has been 
occasionally attributed in the past is John Gay, who was first credited 
with it (without evidence or comment) in Bell’s edition of his works, 
1773-77. But, as shown above, Gay could have had nothing to do with 
it; and his responsibility for it is denied by his latest editor, Mr. G. C. 
Faber, who says ‘“‘ The epitaph is not at all in Gay’s manner.” On the 
contrary it is very much in the manner, as well as the metre, of some of 
Pope’s lighter pieces ; and the allusion to “ the good Dean” is exactly 
in the spirit of his frequent and affectionate quizzes at Swift, in a 
score or more references, in verse and prose, to his well-beloved 
friend. It is quite likely, therefore, that this epitaph was the out- 
come of a conversation between Pope and Swift in 1726 or 1727, 
when the Dean was staying at Twickenham; for both were much 
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interested in the use and misuse of certain words and phrases then coming 
into fashion. (No need to cite more than Swift’s famous letter on the 
subject in the Tatler, and Pope’s Art of Sinking, in proof of that.) Thus 
after some such discussion, Pope—as he had done so often before— 
probably jotted down these lines in a jocular mood to illustrate those 
words to which, or to some use of which, one or the other had objected, 
It is surely not without significance, that—as Abbot’s Concordane 
shows—with the exception of the words “ God ” and “‘ Nature ” (whi¢ 
obviously no philosophic poet could avoid using, but which fashionak 
use, by opposing them to each other as in the epitaph, had reducg 
to little better than cant terms), Pope had never used any of the specifi 
“‘ by-words ” in his poetry before the publication of this protest in 1732, 
Pope thus was an author who practised what was here preached ; and 
as his writings (An Essay on Criticism, etc.) prove that he liked this sort 
of preaching, the probabilities are that in this “‘ Epitaph ” he yet once 
again preached what he practised. 
* * * * * * 


There is an inscription by Pope still extant in the churchyard of 
Stanton Harcourt, which somehow escaped the official collection of 
** Epitaphs,” and, moreover, was not included in the Works until 1755 
This epitaph commemorates the death, on July 31, 1718, of a pair 
betrothed lovers who were killed in each other’s arms by lightning 
the harvest fields. It is, in fact, the second epitaph Pope wrote on 
at Lord Harcourt’s request, the first having failed to meet with his 
friend’s approval. (Both pieces are well known and available in mog 
editions of the poet’s works.) The lovers were to have been married@ 
Michaelmas, and the accident not only made a great stir locally, but 
reached the London news-sheets. Pope was staying at the house at: 
time, hard at work on his great translation of Homer. Possibly 
thought too much fuss was being made of the whole affair ; possibly 
Harcourt had been too exigent or too critical in such a comparatively 
unimportant matter as a village churchyard epitaph, while the immogtl 
Homer and the ancient world awaited Pope in the study—whatever th 
provocation or impulse, Pope’s irrepressible sense of humour at lat 
broke through and restored sanity with a smile and a slightly improper 
third epitaph which is now printed for the first time. It occurs amongt 
the Mapledurham papers in a private letter in Pope’ s autograph, from 
which it has been transcribed by the kind permission of the pea 
owner, Mr. E. Riddell-Blount. 

a 

EPITAPH 4 

Here lye two poor Lovers, who had y* mishap ¢ 
Tho very chaste people, to die of a Clap. 


* * * * * * 


A number of other epitaphs, for the most part unfamiliar, co , 
quoted did space allow; amongst them being two serious late p 
which, though not discoverable in Pope’s “‘ Epitaphs,”’ may still be 
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and read as lapidary inscriptions in their respective churches, thus addin 

their witness to his wide-spread fame as the first epitapher of the period, 
But fame is not without its drawbacks; and Pope found that he was 
continually being pestered, often beyond the limits of good manners, 
and sometimes of endurance, to write epitaphs in praise of the dead he 


had never known. In the Epilogue to the Satires, II, 1738, he alludes not , 


a little bitterly to this constant solicitation :— 


Find you the Virtue, and I’ll find the Verse. 

But random Praise—the Task can ne’er be done, 
Each Mother asks it for her Booby Son, 

Each Widow asks it for the Best of Men, 

For him she weeps, and him she weds agen. 
Praise cannot stoop. .. . 


It is of course only human to wish the best for one’s dead : it is no less 
human under such importunity to grow irritable, unsympathetic, or 
flippant in self defence. There is one epitaph, now practically unknown, 
which is reported to have been spoken extempore by Pope after “ re- 
peated importunities,” and which may well be authentic, seeing that it 
is also vouched for by no less responsible a person than William Stukeley 
(1687-1765), clergyman, antiquarian, doctor, and friend of Sir Isaac 
Newton and Warburton (Pope’s literary executor). In his manuscript 
diary, now in the Bodleian, he made the following entry under January 1, 
1760 :— 

“A gentleman desir’d M* Pope to give him an epitaph for his da’ 

Letitia of 3 years old. He gave him this.” 


EPITAPH 


See here, nice Death, to please his palate, 
Takes a young Lettuce for a sallad. 


In conclusion, it may be noted that a slight variant of this epitaph, 
similarly ascribed to Pope, was printed in The Fugitive Miscellany, 1, 1775, 
and again in The Flower-Piece, 1780; since when it appears not to have 
been reprinted until the present day. 

Norman AULT. 


THE IMPACT OF GERMANY 


ToraL WAR AND THE HuMAN Minp. By Major A. M. Meerloo. (Pub- 
lished for the Netherlands Government Information Bureau by George 
Allenand Unwin. 5s.) FurureGerrmany. By Colonel T. H. Minshall 
(Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) Major Meerloo writes on some aspects of 
the war with an authority which few if any men who have not lived undet 
the German yoke can claim. Since he is a doctor and a psychologist, 
his observations also possess a certain technical interest. What he writes 
about the physiology of fear, for example, will be both novel and interest- 
ing to people without his training and experience—though his chaptet 
on this fascinating (and too familiar) subject suffers (as does the rest of 
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his book) from an attempt to squeeze too much matter into too little 
space. This fault is ecrecially marked where “‘ psychology ” means for 
Major Meerloo the feclings and responses of men and women as a social 
group—a subject on which academic observation and generalisation 
deserve attention only if marked by diffidence and caution. 

Some of Major Meerloo’s views on Germans have the merit of first- 
hand knowledge and observation sharpened by danger. ‘‘ The German,” 
he says truly, “‘ takes flight from his emotions in an iron discipline, ina 
passion for system and for thoroughness. . . . In war they perform 
miracles of organisation only to fail in the end through their complete 
inability to understand the psychology of other nations.” This is true; 
and there is also truth in a rather curiously phrased observation about 
Germans who have been “ impregnated” with what Major Meerloo 
calls a “‘ mass delusion :” Such a person (writes the Major) “‘ will sooner 
or later withdraw into his fortress of collective thinking, and will hide 
behind some emotional slogan such as Deutschland! Deutschland! The 
mass delusion which gives him the feeling of greatness and omnipotence 
is dearer to him than personal consciousness.” On the other hand, 
where historical knowledge and political sense are required many people 
will judge very differently from Major Meerloo. This is the case, for 
example, as regards his assertion that among “ characteristics of the 
German psyche which distinguish it from other European nations ” is 
the fact that “‘ in the first place it is young.” Nor will Major Meerloo 
find many people to agree that “‘ the almost neurotic urge to form a 
unity which is characteristic of German political thought implies that 
Germany as a nation is young and self-conscious.” The truth is that 
German psychology and German conduct show a striking consistency 
and continuity down the centuries ; and talk of the “‘ youthfulness ” of 
Germany because her political unity came late merely shows that the talker 
has swallowed some of the more astute propaganda put out by German 
imperialists and apologists. 

Colonel Minshall has a much firmer grip of the German problem. 
He goes to one root of the matter when he insists as regards the future 
that Germany must be disarmed and prevented from rearming. He also 
envisages a certain measure of economic disarmament, though here he 
does not face clearly enough the fundamental fact that no injury suffered 
by Europe through loss for a time of German productive power can 
begin to compare with the harm the Germans will themselves inflict on 
Europe again if economic power is left to them. Colonel Minshall’s 
case for decentralising and federalising Germany is attractive but does 
not seem quite conclusively proven. His discussion of what the “ re- 
education of Germany ” involves shows some of the immense difficulties 
of all proposals to this end. There will be distinctly less agreement with 
a good deal that Colonel Minshall writes about various international 
aspects of a future peace settlement. But if readers will set such matters 
apart and will study carefully what he says, out of much knowledge and 
study, about German character as shown in the past, they will take much 
that is valuable from his book. 
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DR. MUIR 


Ramsay Murr. An autobiography and some essays edited by Stuart 
Hodgson. (P. S. King Ltd., 8s. 6d. net.) Ramsay Muir, whose life was 
certainly about as full, active and productive as any man’s, consoled 
himself for the enforced inactivity due to war and ill health by writing 
his autobiography, although—how much his readers will regret it— 
he left the last 25 years untouched. His own view was that “ the history 
of a typical middle-class man in a critical period of British history—might 
not be wholly devoid of interest,” and it is in fact an extremely good 
story admirably told. The little sketches by friends and colleagues which 
complete it have not the same ring, although they are pleasant and 
appreciative. If Muir was, as he claimed to be, typical, then how admir- 
able an institution is the British middle class. His whole life was spent, 
directly and indirectly, in public service. He travelled, he lectured, he 
investigated, he wrote, he taught, he organised, he spoke, he spent 
endless hours with the young people among whom he was so com- 
pletely at horne. To him education and politics—in the widest sense— 
were inseparably mingled, both meant service to one’s fellow citizens, 
and through them to the rest of the world. He was a rapid, clear and 
agreeable writer, nature had given him a wonderful voice and an active 
mind, he had funds of energy and an immense industry. He himself, 
looking back, thought that he had “ always been a little ineffectual ” 
‘and it is true that nothing very obvious remains. He wrote a good 
many good books, but no great book ; he was an admirable journalist 
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and a first-rate teacher. Is this to be ineffectual ? 

Surely not. His devotion, energy and driving force helped to shape 
his own beloved University of Liverpool, while his idealism, sincerity, 
passionate and untiring belief in great principles had an enduring effect 
upon the lives of hundreds of those who were his pupils, friends, disciples 
and colleagues. LF. a 

ASPECTS OF POLISH LIFE 


PoLAND’s PROGRESS, 1919-1939. Edited by Michael Murray. (John 
Murray, tos. 6d.) EASTERN PoLAND. (1s.) THE Story oF WILNo, 
(1s.) Lwow: A Pace oF PottsH Hisrory. By Dr. Jozef Rudnicki, 
(2s.) PoLaNnp AND Danzic. (6d.) Upper Sresta. (6d.) Tae 
BRIDGEHEAD OF East Prussta. (3s.) AIMS AND FAILURES OF THE 
GERMAN New Orper. By J. M. Winiewicz. (1s.) THE ORTHODOX 
EASTERN CHURCH IN POLAND. (1s.) THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN 
PoLaND. (2s.) (All edited by the Polish Research Centre, London) 
A THousAND YEARS OF GERMAN AGGRESSION. By S. M. Marvey, 
With a Preface by W. F. Reddaway, Senior Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. (Barnard & Westwood Ltd., London, W.1, 5s. 6d.) 

These publications give an account of many aspects of Polish life and. 
history. Poland’s Progress, admirably edited by Mr. Michael Murray, 
has brought together with the aid of anonymous contributors (many of 
them Poles) a mass of information about Polish economic life, social 
services, cultural and educational activities and sport which readers” 
would have much trouble in assembling from other sources. Economie 
and urban development was among Poland’s notable achievements 
between the wars, and this volume tells much of a tale of which Poles 
may be rightly proud. The book is illustrated by excellent photographs” 
and contains two clear outline maps. 

The pamphlets edited by the Polish Research Centre cover different 
ground. Some of them are concerned with what are already (and will be 
increasingly) the controversial subjects of Eastern Poland, Lvov and” 
Vilna (to use the English spellings of these names), and contain extremely 
interesting historical, ethnographic, economic and religious information 
about these places. The pamphlets on Poland and Danzig and on 
Upper Silesia deal with similar, if more familiar, subjects. The study 
of East Prussia in relation to German aggression past and present breaks 
ground that will be new to many English readers. Mr. Winiewicz ff 
reviews that particular side of the German Drang nach Osten which aimed 
at increasing the numerical strength of the German nation by its conquests” 
in the east and its forcible Germanisation of Slavs. The last two pamph 
lets discuss certain religious problems in Polish life. As their provenancé! 
indicates, these studies deal with their several subjects from a Polisi) 
standpoint. Qa 

Mr. Marvey is a Polish scholar who writes for obvious reasons. 


under a pseudonym, and whose small book contains a careful review, 
especially of early German-Polish relations, during a period little knowm 
even to most English students of history. A series of excellently draw 
and valuable historical maps by Professor B. Zaborski, illustrates the 
development described in the text. i 


